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U>J)ERDRAINIXG. 

This  is  one  of  the  branches  of  high  farming  in 
which  instruction  is  never  unseasonable.  The 
work  of  drain  structure  may  be  performed  at  any 
season  'that  the  time  and  labor  can  be  spared  from 
farm  work,  which  cannot  be  deferred  without  loss, 
except  where  snow  and  frost  lock  up  the  soil,  or 
high  v/ater  interferes.  An  experience  of  over  fifty 
years  in  draining  and  underd raining,  and  in  engi- 
neering for  drains  in  several  States,  and  under  a 
variety  of  circumstances,  has  thoroughly  establish- 1 
ed  the  conviction  in  our  mind,  that  money  and  | 
labor  expended  in  jrdicious  draining,  in  conjunc-  j 
tion  with  sub- soil  tillage  will,  under  circumstances  ! 
of  ordinary  propiliousness,  give  a  better  retxirn  j 
than  in  any  oiher  brancli  of  high  farming.  j 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  draining  tiles,  we 
were  obliged  to  use  such  material  as  was  obtaina- 
ble, and  best  adapted  in  each  respective  locality. 
The  enumeration  and  description  of  all  the 
substances,  and  the  variety  of  the  forms  of  each, 
that  we  have  used  as  underdraining  material, 
while  it  would  be  interesting,  and,  perhaps,  amu- 
sing, would  lack  utility  to  that  degree,  that  such 
obsolete  practices  cannot  be  allov.'ed  to  occupy  our 
valuable  space  ;  hence,  in  treating  of  this  all-im- 
portant branch  of  modern  husbandry,  we  shall  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  recommendation  of  the  kinds 
of  material,  and  the  forms  to  be  used;  and  the 
modes  of  construction  that  will,  wherever  it  is 
practicable  to  adopt  them,  prove  most  economi- 
cal in  the  end.  Our  protracted  experience  com- 
pels us  to  discourage  the  use  of  destractable  mate- 
rial for  underdrains.  We  lefer  to  wood  in  all  the  j 
various  forms  used.  Until  within  the  past  few  j 
years,  the  material  that  we  have  most  commonly  ! 
used  is  stones,  which  we  have  placed  in  all  conceiv- 
able positions  for  receiving  and  conducting  water. 

We  have  finally  abandoned  all  other  methods  of 
placing  the  stones  in  the  ditch,  that  is  to  serve  for 
the  infiltration  of  water,  and  settled  upon  the  mode 
illustrated  in  Fig.  {,      illustration  of  ^  cropsrsec- 


tion  of  a  stoned  UTxderdrain,  the  best  known  to  us. 


It  will  be  seen 


ire  placed  in  the 


ditch,  by  placing  the  thinnest  and  flatest  ones 
against  either  bank,  or  v/all  of  the  ditch,  and 
paving  the  intermediate  space  with  those  of  me- 
dium size,  setting  them  on  the  smaller  ends,  like 
paving,  and  filiing  over  them  to  the  required  depth, 
with  such  sizes  and  forms  as  are  at  hand,  (unless 
too  large,  when  they  should  be  broken.)  always, 
however,  re£er%-ing  the  smrvilest  to  be  used  for  the 
upper  surface. 


Fig.  2  represents  one  of  the  old  common  modes 
of  placing  stones  in  drains,  v^'hich  has  lung  since 
abandoned,  for  various  sufficient  reasons  that  may 
be  inferred  by  the  reader,  after  noting  the  claimed 
advantages  of  methods  wliich  we  shall  explain. 

I'  ^g-  3i  represents  a  longitudinal  section  of  an 
underdrain,  in  which  tiles  are  used  as  draining 
material,  and  a  silt  pit  ;  which  is  simply  a  portion 
of  the  ditch  excavated,  say  one  foot  deeper  than 
the  balance  of  it,  and  said  pit  filled  with  small 
stones.    Th^  tjles  ^onpegt  with  the  stop^s  ^t.eith^jr 
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end  of  Ihe  pi^  as  i;hc".'n  ;  and  tlia  water,  after  it 
has  risen  in  che  ])it  lo  \.\\<:  height  of  the  egress  pipe, 


flows  on  as  before,  having  deposited  the  silt  it  con- 
tained, among  the  stones  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit. 
Ordinarily,  said  pits  are  place  two  hundred  feet 
apart. 

Our  favorite  material  for  iihrating  drains,  after  a 
long  experience  and  close  observation  of  the  oper- 
ation of  all  that  we  have  used,  is  gravel.  Fig.  4, 
represents  a  cross-section  of  an  underdrain,  in 
n  hich  gravel  is  used  as  the  draining  material. 


Fig.  5.  Fig.  4. 

The  drain  is  represented  as  filled,  with  a  view, 
particularly,  to  call  attention  to  an  important  thing 
to  be  observed  in  underdrain  construction,  viz : 
that  the  earth  returned  should  be  raised  so  as  pre- 
clude the  flow  of  surface  water  over  the  drain,  for 
obvious  reasons.  It  will  astonish  all  who  test  the 
efficiency  of  the  gravel  drain,  when  they  behold 
the  large  quantity  of  water  that  a  drain  of  gravel 
will  discharge,  which  is  only  4  by  6  inches  in  cross 
section,  and  has  but  two  inches  fall  in  ten  feet  in 
the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  drain. 

COL.  waking's  opinion  of  gravel. 

In  a  late  issue  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  in 
No.  61,  of  the  "Ogden  Farm  Papers,"  which  are, 
in  the  main,  sound  and  safe  guides  in  the  practical 
operations  of  the  farm,  we  notice  that  he  alludes 
to  Gravel  drains,  and  says  : 

"The  most  striking,  and,  I  think,  the  most  valu- 
able suggestion  that  has  been  made  in  connection 
with  draining  during  the  past  fev/  years,  comes 
from  Mr.  Wilkinson,  of  Baltimore,  who  recom- 
mends that  where  tiles  cannot  be  procured,  the 
conduit  be  made  with  gravel.  The  ditch  is  to  be 
cut  very  narrow,  especially  at  the  bottom,  regular- 
ly graded,  as  if  for  tiles,  and  then  filled  to  a  depth 
of  f.om  six  to  ten  inches  with  gravel,  covered  with 
shavings  or  leaves,  but  only  a  very  little  of  these, 
just  enough  to  prevent  the  earth,  during  the  filling, 
from  rattling  down  into  the  gravel.  There  might 
\}t  some  danger,  if  the  quantity  used  wcj:c  large 


that  on  its  decomposition,  it  would  v/ork  down 
into  the  gravel  and  cause  obstructions.  After  the 
covering  is  put  on  the  gravel,  the  ditch  is  to  be 
filled,  the  earth  being  well  packed,  as  is  recom- 
mended in  tile  draining.  The  gravel  may  be  coarse 
or  fine,  but,  whatever  its  quality,  it  would  be  better 
that  the  finest  and  the  coarsest  parts  should  be 
screened  out,  so  that  that  which  is  used  may  be  of 
uniform  coarseness,  and  more  porous  than  if  all 
were  mixed  together.  I  am  disposed  to  attach 
very  great  importance  to  this  method  of  draining  ; 
where  gravel  can  be  cheaply  obtained,  it  must  be 
very  economical ;  as  there  can  never  be  a  veiy 
rapid  current  of  water  passing  through  the  conduit 
to  abrade  the  sides  of  the  ditch,  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  silting  up  ;  and,  as  the  gravel  will  lie 
snugly  together,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  misplace- 
ment, or  of  the  injurious  entrance  of  vermin  — 
The  drain  would  be  everywhere  open  to  receive 
the  infiltration  of  water,  and  for  all  lateral  drains 
the  arrangement  seems  very  nearly  perfect.  Doubt- 
less a  channel  of  gravel  averaging  four  inches 
wide,  and  six  inches  deep,  would  furnish  an  ample 
conduit  for  a  drain  of  1,000  feet  long,  or  for  the 
draining  of  an  acre  of  land.  For  the  outlet  of 
larger  areas,  or  for  laterals  aggregating  more  than 
1,000  feet,  main  drains  of  somewhat  larger  size, 
and  furnished  with  broken  stones,  small  cobbles, 
or  better  still,  with  the  coarser  .screenings  of  the 
gravel,  will  ordinarily  be  found  sufficient.  It  is 
only  when  a  very  large  amount  of  water  is  to  be 
removed,  that  any  further  provision  will  be  neces- 
sary. In  such  a  case,  either  an  open  ditch,  or  a 
drain  made  of  thoroughly  well-laid  stonework, 
would  be  the  best  where  tiles  are  not  available." 

We  scarcely  need  add  anything  in  the  way  of 
recommending  the  use  of  gravel  as  a  draining  ma- 
terial, after  the  endorsement  of  it  by  one  so  com- 
petent to  compare  it  with  other  draining  material, 
as  Col.  Waring,  who  is  the  author  of  a  work, 
^'Drah2ing  for  Profit  and  Draining  for  Health" 
published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company,  in  New 
York  City ;  which  every  farmer  who  has  a  ditch  to" 
make,  should  possess.  We  could  quote  from  pri- 
vate letters,  a  number  of  them  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished culturists  of  our  country,  remarks  of 
the  highest  commendatory  character  in  regard  to 
our  invaluable  discovery  of  this  new,  cheap  and 
thoroughly  efficient  draining  material,  and  thank- 
ing us  for  giving  it  to  the  world  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  Maryland  Farmer,  for  which,  one  gen- 
tleman remarks,  "//  is  worth  to  me  many  years'  sub- 
scription." 

VVe  would  simply  add,  with  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  gravel  drains,  that  we  use  the  silt  pits 
with  them,  and  would  not  omit  their  use  on  any 
account. 

Fig.  5,  represents  a  short,  portable  scaffold,  or 
low  staging  on  which  the  operator  stands  whilst  he 
is  completing  the  excavation  in  the  bottom  of  a 
ditch  for  the  introduction  of  the  gravel,  as  the  bot- 
tom  is  too  narrow  to  stand  in. 

Where  the  use  of  the  ditching  machine  is  pracli 
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cable,  and  gravel  may  be  conveniently  obtained, 
the  cost  of  underdraiiiing  is  but  nominal,  as  com- 
pared with  old  methods  of  construction  and  the 
use  of  stones,  tiles,  &c.  We  find  in  many  districts 
on  the  coast,  and  on  estuaries,  exhaustless  beds  of 
oyster  shells,  but  no  gravel. 

Next  to  gravel  we  prefer  the  shells,  and  in  quick- 
sands, which  we  frequently  encounter,  shells  are 
preferable  to  plank  for  producing  a  solid  sole  on 
which  to  construct  a  drain. 
.  We  continue  to  ram  the  shells  into  the  quick- 
sands, seeming,  in  some  instances,  an  abyss,  until 
a  bed  or  sole  is  produced  tor  the  superstructure. 


Agricultural  Caleifidar. 

FAS3I  WORK  FOR  APRIL. 

This  msy  justly  be  called  the  opening  monih. 
Nature  seems  to  find  its  re-iuvigo rating  powers. 
The  earth  iiniocks  the  fyozen  treasures  a  ad  dons 
her  green  apparel;  while  ihe  Luds  start  and  the 
young  leaves  appear  with  the  early  blooming  flow- 
ers, to  add  to  the  charming  etfect  of  the  bright, 
green  carpe-,  with  its  soft,  velvety  reception  for  j 
the  gouty  foot  of  age,  and  the  naked  one  of  playful  | 
childhood.  But  Apfil  does  riot  come  only  to  de- 
light and  to  amuse  with  her  smiles  and  tears,  her 
early  glimpses  of  the  change  from  winter  to  sum- 
mer, but  to  say  to  all  who  cultivate  the  soil,  "up 
and  be  stirring  ;  farmers,  shake  off  the  enervating 
lethargy  of  the  ground-hog,  and  energetically 
begin  your  year's  laber.  Hitch  up  your  teams  and 
go  to  work  :n  earnest,  unless  you  desire  to  be  in 
the  crowd  of  hopeless  grumblers — hlaraers  of  the 
season— at  the  close  of  the  year.  "The  sweat  of 
the  brow"  alone,  can  secure  a  good  return,  in 
money  value,  for  our  employments  on  the  farm. 

'  FENCING  AND  DRAINING. 

We  presume  your  fencing  and  gates  are  all  in 
good  order,  and  if,  owing  to  the  severity  of  the 
past  winter  you  have  not  completed  your  new 
ditches,  cleaned  out,  and  off  the  sides  of,  the  old 
open  ones,  and  examined  to  see  that  the  under- 
drains  are  working  right,  let  us  advise  you  to  do  so 
at  once. 

TOBACCO. 

This  has  been  a  very  unpropitious  winter  for 
sowing  tobacco  seed,  so  the  planter  should  be  alert 
to  embrace  the  first  chance  to  put  in  the  seed, 
which  may  yet  be  sown  to  bring  plants  in  time, 
and  especially,  if  the  seed  had  been  sprouted  or 
swollen  in  earth  under  cover,  or  in  a  bag  buried  in 
the  ground,  or  kept  moist  and  laid  in  the  hot-bed. 
The  latter  process  would  in  three  or  four  daj'^s 
give  such  a  start  to  the  seed,  that  if  spwn  on  light, 


warm  soil,  would  shoot  into  stem  and  leaf  in  a  very 
few  days,  provided  the  weather  was  favorable  and 
warm.  This  has  been  a  bad  season  for  stripping 
and  conditioning  tobacco,  though  March  was  more 
favorable.  Let  us  say,  do  not  hurry  your  tobacco  in 
market.  At  present  there  is  a  perfect  stagnation 
of  business  of  all  kinds,  and  gold  has  gone  up. 
But  all  the  financial  men,  and  the  merchants  of 
experience,  look  confidently  to  active  trade  before 
June,  especially  in  tobacco,  grain  and  meat,  things 
peculiarly  concerning  the  farming  interest.  Ac- 
tivity in  agricultural  products  will  set  in  motion 
the  wheels  of  comm.erce,  and  give  life  to  all  and 
every  other  of  the  pursuits  of  man. 

CORN. 

We  refer  our  readers  to  the  specie  1  article  on 
corn  cultivation,  in  another  column  of  this  num- 
j  ber,  which  we  took  much  pains  and  tiine  to  pre- 
pare. In  the  hope  that  it  will  be  iictentively  read, 
and  be  of  some  value  io  our  people  v.'ho  raise,  or 
who  are  interested  in  any  way  in  this  wonderful 
natural  product  of  America. 

CATS  AND  BARLEY. 

If  you  have  not  yet  sown  your  oats  and  barley, 
do  not  neglect  it  a  day  longer,  and  foUow  o^zx  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  two  crops  which  were  given  in 
the  last  two  numbers  of  this  magazine. 

POTATOES. 

Plant  on  well  prepared  and  highly  tnanured 
land,  several  acres  of  this  remunerative  crop.  Po- 
tatoes, properly  cultivated,  will  pay  well  at  fifty 
cents  per  bushel.  Plant  Early  Rose,  Peerless  or 
White  Peach  Blov/.  We  esteem  them  in  the  order 
Earned.  The  old  W'hite  Mercer  was  the  best  po- 
tato ever  grown,  but  it  deteriorated,  and  has  been 
abandoned,  except  by  a  few  who  of  late  years  have 
grown  good  crops  of  the  best  quality.  It  may  be, 
that  it  is  again  to  take  its  place  in  the  front  rank 
of  this- edible  root. 

SUGAR  BEET  AICD  MANGOLD  WUE,TZEL. 

If  you  design  planting  Sugar  Beet  or  boch,  and 
Ruta  Baga,  manure  now  the  ground  heavily,  plow 
deep,  and  before  the  first  uf  May,  cross  plow  and 
harrow,  and  give  a  heavy  dressing  of  some  suita- 
ble fertilizer,  harrov,-ed  in.  The  ground  will  then 
be  in  a  nice  condi'lon  to  be  slightly  ridged,  and 
the  seed  drilled  on  the  ridges,  about  the  loth  of 
May. 

CARROTS  AND  PARSNIPS. 

If  you  design  to  raise  Carrots  and  Parsnips  for 
yo\xr  stock,  do  not  put  off  sowing  a  moment,  on 
rich  well-prepared  ground,  with  a  plenty  of  ashes 
and  bone  dust  as  a  manure. 

STOCK. 

Let  your  ewes  and  lambs  have  the  first  week  or 
en  days  of  this  month,  a  run  on  your  rj^e  field. 
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Take  cave  of  tlie  young  Jambs ;  give  them  what 
crushed  oats  and  bran  they  will  consume,  and  feed 
the  evv£s  well.  Calves  should  only  go  to  their 
niotrers  three  times  a  day,  or  what  n  better,  raised 
by  hand,  giving  them  the  best  of  feeding  and  atten- 
tion. It  will  well  repay.  Working  beasts,  feed 
and  water  and  rub  and  brv.sh  Vj-ith  great  punctual- 
ity and  liberality. 

GRASS  SEEDS  AND  PLASTi:R. 

If -not  heretofore  done,  as  should  have  been 
done,  sow  grass  seeds  and  piaster,  v/here  needed, 
and  do  not,  we  iraplora  you,  be  niggardly  mean  in 
the  application.  Too  many  farmers  think  a  half 
bushel  of  plr.ster  and  a  half  gallon  of  clover  seed 
is  enough.  Tnis  homeopathic  treatment  will  not 
do  in  farming, 'old  jeihro  Ttill,  to  the  contrary, 
notwithstanding. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  urge  you  to  determine  at 
this  time,  the  beginning  of  the  working  season,  to 
cultivate  iro  more  land  than  you  can  work  well ; 
to  manure  or  feriilize  every  acre  you  till,  and  cul- 
tivate the  different  crops  thoroughly  ;  look  to  the 
breeding  of  horses,  sheep  and  cattle,  with  hogs 
and  poultry,  all  of  v/hich  of  the  best  breeds  you 
can  obtain.  You  will  then  make  farming  pay. 
We  do  not  heoitate  to  say,  that  you  need  great  re- 
form, and  you  will  continue  to  go  behind  hand,  un- 
less you  resort  to  the  high  pressure  system,  and 
grow  or  raise  every  thing  on  the  farm  that  the 
farm  needs,  except  fertilizers.  Breed  more  stock, 
and  raise  more  grass  to  keep  that  stock.  Consume 
all  your  corn  at  home,  and  send  any  you  have  for 
market,  not  in  bags,  but  on  the  hoof. 


GARDEN  WORK  FOR  APRIL. 

As  on  the  farm,  so  it  is  in  the  garden,  a  month 
for  industrious  and  watchful  application.  Unless 
the  proper  steps  be  now  taken  there  will  be  no 
good  garden  the  coming  summer.  First  spade  the 
whole  deeply  with  plenty  of  strong  manure,  then 
sow  piaster  and  salt  in  proportionate  parts  of  one 
part  plaster  and  four  of  salt,  to  which  mixture  may 
be  added  six  parts  of  ashes  and  one  of  soot,  all  well 
intermixed,  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred  pounds  per 
acre.  Rake  it  in  and  let  the  beds  lie  until  wanted 
for  seed  or  plants. 

CauuHowcr,  Cabbage,  Celery,  Pepper,  Lettuce,  To- 
?naio  and  Egg  plant.— Frepa.rQ  a  rich  nice  bed  and 
sow  in  drills  six  inches  apart,  plenty  of  seed  of  each 
of  these  delicious  and  important  vegetables,  and  as 
they  grov/  thin  out  so  as  to  leave  them  three  or 
four  inches  each  apart  in  their  drills.  Keep  clean 
and  w?ll  stirred  the  ground  betweejd        ^nll^j — 


The  plants  pulled  out  may  be  planted  in  a  cold 
frame  and  watered,  and  will  perhaps  be  better 
rooted  than  those  left  in  the  seed  bed.  This  rich 
border  will  give  you  great  satisfaction  if  you  only 
will  give  it  your  attention  for  a  few  months  every 
day. 

Radishes. — Sow  every  few  days  to  have  a  succes- 
sion of  this  elegant  and  excellent  appetizing  fruit 
vegetable. 

Okra  and  Early  Corn. — Plant  as  soon  as  the 
weather  is  settled  and  pleasant. 

Spinach  and  all  Salads. — Sow  seeds  now  and  at 
intervals  of  ten  or  fifteen  days. 

Nasturtiums. — Plant  these  in  rich  light  soil  three 
inches  deep,  and  if  the  climbing  sort  provide  them 
in  time  with  prongy  poles  or  a  good  trellis.  They 
are  valuable.  They  make  elegant  pickles,  and 
better  to  eat  v/ith  mutton  than  the  famed  foreign. 

The  flowers  are  excellent  condiments,  and  en- 
hance the  delightfulness  of  a  sandwich  for  lunch. 
They  are  more  wholesome  and  yet  as  pungent  as 
mustard  or  pepper.  In  fact,  a  few  of  these  flowers 
mixed  well  with  good  butter  and  spread  on  good 
bread  makes  of  itself  a  cheap  but  elegant  and  stimu- 
lating sandwich. 

Melons,  Squash,  Cucumbers,  ^c. — After  the  mid- 
dle of  the  month  plant  squash,  cucumbers,  and 
some  melon  seed,  but  get  the  ground  ready  for  the 
water  melon  and  the  cantelppe  patch.  Run  three  ' 
furrows  ten  feet  apart,  back  to  back,  then  cross 
with  a  deep  furrow  eight  feet  apart,  to  leave  checks 
eight  by  ten  feet ;  in  each  check  put  a  peck  or  half 
bushel  of  stable  manure,  whitened  with  plaster  and 
,  let  it  so  stand  until  ready  to  plant.  When  you  de» 
termine  to  plant,  make  hills  at  each  check,  inter- 
mixing  the  manure  and  add  a  half  gill  of  leached 
ashes.  The  hills  should  be  broad  and  flat,  and 
raised  six  inches  above  the  level  of  the  ground. — 
Then  put  in  ten  or  twelve  seeds  and  thin  down  as 
they  grow  to  two  or  three  to  a  hill.  Cantelopes 
may  be  planted  four  by  ten  or  if  in  a  separate  patch, 
six  feet  each  way.  These  delicious  earth  fruits 
ought  to  be  grown  in  great  quantities — they  are  so 
good  for  the  health  and  comfort  and  luxury  of  the 
children,  the  friend  and  the  "stranger  within  your 
gates."  A  fine  melon  or  cantelope  is  a  rich  repast 
for  breakfast,  dinner  or  supper.  Each  represent 
the  gigantic  proportions  of  America  and  her  superb 
productions. 

Strawberry  Beds. — If  not  already  done,  clear  them 
from  all  weeds  or  grass,  work  well,  manure  if  it  be 
necessaiy  and  mulch  with  straw,  leaves,  corn  stalks, 
tobacco  stalks,  or  place  oyster  shells,  so  that  the 
ground  will  be  shaded,  the  grass  and  weeds  will  be 
estoped  from  growing  and  the  fruit  protected  from 
dirt  and  grit.    All  these  important  matters 
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be  accomplished  by  a  few  hours  work  at  this  time. 
If  this  month  be  very  dry,  give  your  beds  OAce  a 
week  a  soaking  watering. 

Onions,  Medicmal  and  Ctilinary  Herbs. — Sow  the 
seeds,  or  set  out  the  plants  or  bulbs  of  all  these 
necessary  appendages  to  good  cooking  and  health. 
The  lavender  is  excellent  in  various  sicknesses,  in 
various  dishes  and  drinks  and  a  delightful  perfume 
when  put  amongst  the  house  linen.  None  of  these 
easily  cultivated  plants  but  what  are  of  great  value 
at  times,  and  are  too  often  neglected  by  our  most 
thrifty  house-keepers. 

Peas  ajid  Beans. — Continue  to  sow  every  week 
or  fortnight  a  few  rows  of  Peas  and  String  Beans 
for  a  succession.  The  white  dwarf  beans  are  best. 
The  Champion  of  England,  and  the  black  eyed 
marrow-fat  peas,  are  our  favorite  for  sowing  now. 
The  Alpha  is  an  early  and  great  bearer  but  in  rich- 
ness does  not  come  up  to  our  favorites.  The  Lima 
Bean  can  be  planted  the  last  of  the  month.  This 
is,  as  our  columns  have  testified,  too  important  an 
object  of  culture  to  be  neglected.  We  shall  at  the 
right  time  have  more  to  say  in  our  plain  way  of  this 
culinary  vegetable  climber. 

Carrots,  Parsnips,  Beets  and  Salsify. — Sow  seeds 
of  all,  on  rich  land,  where  plenty  of  ashes  have 
been  used,  or  give  a  dressing  of  fine  bone  dust. — 
Missouri  bone  meal,  four  hundred  peunds  to  the 
acre,  with  a  little  plaster.  Pour  hot  water  on  the 
seeds  and  let  them  soak  for  twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore planting,  then  dr>'  and  rub  them  in  ashes  or 
plaster. 

Potatoes. — Set  out  a  bed  of  potatoes  and  see  that 
they  have  all  the  manure,  ashes,  &c.,  they  may  want 
for  food,  and  if  so,  they  will  yield  a  heavy  crop  of 
nutricious  delightful  food,  for  your  family  or  the 
public. 

Gooseberries  and  other  small  fruits. — These  should 
have  been  attended  to  before,  but  if  neglected,  at 
once  set  to  work,  make  new  plantations,  trim  the 
bushes,  cut  out  all  the  old  wood,  thin  the  new;  dig 
about  them,  and  then  give  a  mulch  of  rich,  but 
coarse  stable  manure.  ! 

Dxoarf  Trees. — Trim,  prune  and  plant  out  new  j 
ones.  You  cannot  have  too  many  keep  the  ground  j 
light  and  clean  in  your  dwarf  fruit  orchard,  and  ! 
mulch  the  trees  heavily  with  grass  or  straw,  and  do  I 
not  believe  in  the  lazy  doctrine  that  they  do  well  | 
if  left  in  the  grass  and  weeds.  Of  this  more  anon  I 
of  our  own  experience  some  years  ago..  , 


Benjamin  Franklin  occasionally  stumbled  { 
upon  the  truth.  He  said  :  "  The  eyes  of  other  | 
people  are  the  eyes  that  ruin  us.  If  all  but  myself  j 
were  blind,  I  should  neither  want  a  fine  house  nor  ' 
fine  furnitiire."  » 


CECHaUD  GrRASS  IN  KEMCCKY. 

A  correspondent  cf  the  Prairie  Fr.rraer  saj's : — 
"Orchard  grass  seed  sells  at  from  $1.50  to  $2.25 
per  bushel.    It  should  in  all  cases  be  sov/a  in 
j  March  and  harrowed  in  with  oats.    Sov/  from 

to  2  bushels  per  acre.  It  will  not  thicken  after  it 
I  comes  up.  When  well  set  it  makes  a  fine  sod.  It 
I  will  yield  10  to  15  bushels  per  acre  of  seed.  It 
gets  ripe  the  last  of  June  generally.  Cut  and  shock 
the  same  as  wheat.  The  best  way  to  get  the  seed 
out  is  to  tread  v.'ith  horses  or  thresh  with  a  nail, 
the  seed  being  so  light  (14  lbs.  per  bushel)  that  to 
thresh  it  with  a  machine  it  will  all  blow  away.  The 
straw,  when  well  taken  care  of.  makes  better  feed 
than  wheat  or  lye  straw.  It  affords  good  fall  pas- 
ture, and  also  good  pasture  in  the  spring,  as  early 
as  March,  and  you  can  keep  it  pastured  down  un- 
til the  middle  of  April ;  then  it  will  make  a  good 
crop  of  seed. 

"  We  in  this  county  (Washington)  sow  more  of 
the  grass  than  in  any  other  county  in  Kentucky, 
and  we  class  it  above  all  other  grasses  (blue  grass 
not  excepted)  because  it  affords  as  much  pasturage 
as  any  other  grass,  comes  up  earlier  than  any  other, 
and  besides  we  can  save  seed  enough  to  sell  for 
more  money  than  the  same  field  would  make  in 
wheat.  This  is  no  supposition;  but  it  is  what  my 
neighbors  and  myself  know  by  trying  it." 

The  testimony  of  this  Kentuckian  will  no  doubt 
surprise  many  of  our  farmers,  who  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  no  herbage  grown  on  the  bosom  of 
the  earth  is  equal  to  the  blue  grass  grov/n  in  Ken- 
tucky. Some  say  that  blue  grass  hay  is  equal  to 
timothy  hay  and  a  gallon  of  oats  per  diem.  W^e 
have  had  much  experience  in  the  production  and 
use  of  orchard  grass,  both  for  pasture  and  cured 
for  hay,  and  have  recommended  it  for.  more  than 
twenty  years.  Where  the  soil  and  climate  are  con- 
genial to  it,  we  consider  it  one  of  the  most  valua- 
ble grasses  grown  in  this  countrj',  as  a  foiage  grass, 
but  it  does  not  compare  with  red  clover  as  a  reno- 
vator of  soil. 

We  must  differ  v.-ith  Kentuckian  in  regard  to  the 
straw  of  orchard  grass,  on  which  seed  has  been 
ripened,  bemg  eqcai  in  value  for  forage,  or  "  bet- 
ter than  wheat  or  rye  straw." 

We  consider  light  rye  stra«-  greatly  superior. 

Orchard  grass  to  be  most  profitable  for  pasture, 
should  be  grown  on  very  fertile  soil,  and  2\  bushels 
cf  seed  per  acre  is  preferable  to  if  to  2  bushels,  as 
recommended.  We  have  sov.ti  3  bashcl^  cu^t  nr:any 
to  whom  we  have  recorr.mendec  i.nis  quanlity  insist 
that  it  is  better  thi.n  less.  When  used  for  pasture, 
after  sward  is  well  established,  it  is  the  better  for 
pasturing  early,  or  before  it  bus  "r^ade  i.00  rank  a 
growth,  and  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
tail  and  coarse. 

Thick  seeding  ccrrecLS  one  of  the  vvorsf"  habits 
of  this  grass,  viz.,  its  tendency  to  '  tupsack." 

When  to  be  cut  and  cured  for  \'i?.y,  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  ripen  a  seed,  and  it  is  the  bcUer  Icr 
not  being  toe  much  exposed  to  sun;  it  raay  have  its 
water  evaporated  to  a.  great  degree  by  fermeau- 
tion  in  the  cock. 
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"  FARMIN(^  WITHOUT  MANURE." 

We  cannot  conceive  of  any  trio  of  words  in  our 
language  that  express  a  ^-reater  absurdity  than 
the  idea  conveyed  in  the  above  heading. 

The  above  quoted  text,  our  readers  will  recol- 
lect, was  used  in  our  March  number  as  the  heading 
of  a  sterling  article  fiom  the  pen  of  our  new  con- 
tributor, "  Cinchinatusr 

The  fallacy  of  the  system  intimated  is  made  so 
thoroughly  axiomatic  by  Cincinnatus  in  his  Paul-  j 
like  manner,  in  "  words  of  truth  and  soberness," 
that  we  feel  that  liUls  can  be  added  that  will 
strengthen  the  premises  taken,  wh'xh  he  concludes 
v,"ith  the  following  sage  statement :  "  No  more  im  - 
portant question  ever  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
people,  than  that  which  tends  to  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  succtssful  agriculture;  and  the 
corner  stone  of  this  fabric — so  vitally  necessary 
to  tiie  existence  of  a  prosperous .  community — is 
liberal  aud  judicious  manuring." 

No  s.'intiment  is  more  true,  and  we  v.'ould  that  | 
we  could  so  forcibly  impress  it  on  the  m.inds  of  our 
rural  readers,  that  all  would  be  led  to  heed  its  pvO' 
fi'cable  teaching. 

We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  Centennial  of  the  so 
called  "  Ivew  World.'" 

We  propose  to  celebrate  ic  by  an  International 
gathering  on  the  spacious  grounds,  sagaciously 
Selected,  in  suburban  Phiiaaelphia. 

O'-ir  country  is  acknowledged,  and  correctly  so, 
to  be  Sci  ictiy  an  Agricultural  one.  We  have  often 
heard  the  "  spread  eagle  ''  boasts,  that  "  we  can  feed 
the  woyld." 

Asjaming  that  this  is  true  to  day,  with  our  pres- 
ent gro\^  th  of  population,  how  long  before  M'e  shall, 
by  oar  regularly  waning  production,  be  so  reduced 
in  the  yield  of  our  great  staple,  that  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  become  importers  instead  of  exporters? 

A  definite  answer  to  this  vital  question  is  diffi- 
cult, but  an  approximate  one  may  be  readily 
reached. 

Let  those  who  ha-«e  the  time  examine  the  pro- 
duction census  tables  for  three  decades,  and  esti- 
mate  the  reduction  and  take  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation by  immigration  and  natural  increase,  and 
allow  both  to  continue  even  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past,  and  the  problem  will  be  easily  solved,  and 
it  will  be  clearly  proved  that,  in  the  early  future 
our  status  will  be  changed,  and  we  will  be  import- 
ing breadstuff's. 

The  evil  day  may  however,  be  longer  deferred 
by  continuing  the  ruinous  course  so  long  and  so 
generally  pursued  in  several  of  the  older  States  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  viz  :  that  of  "  skinning  "  and  re- 
" skinning"  the  arable  land,  until  all  productive 


vitality  is  exhausted,  then  abandoning  it  to  the 
meagre  spontaneous  growth  that  Nature,  the  mod" 
est  old  dame,  will,  as  by  magic,  produce  out  of  the 
abandoned  barren,  with  which  to  cover  her  naked 
bosom. 

These  wanton  soil  destroyers,  on  abandoning  the 
land  of  their  nativity,  for  which  the  barbaroti's  sav- 
age wotild  entertain  m.ore  patriotic  attachment, 
will,  as  thousands  ha.ve  done-  in  the  past,  migrate 
to  some  virgin  spot,  and  there  pitch  their  abode,  to 
ravish  and  despoil  it,  and  thus  perpetuate  one  of 
the  most  disgraceful  practices  of  the  v/ho!e  cata- 
logue, that  have  stained  the  escutcheon  of  boasted 
civilization. 

There  is  little  encouragment  for  the  guardian 
journalist  to  attempt  to  advise  those  v/ho  can  be 
guilty  of  such  terracultural  vandalism  ;  but  it  is 
his  duty,  like  the  spiritual  teacher,  to  pray  for  faith, 
and  to  labor  for  reform  even  against  ail  reasonable 
hope.  We  will  not  shirk  so  im.perative,  and  so 
obvious  a  duty. 

But  to  what  shall  vre  resort  to  reach  and  convert 
to  a  sense  of  duty,  such  thoughtless  indiscreet  men  ? 

They  have  long  had  with  them  and  around  them, 
that  teacher  of  acknowledged  efficiency  and  po- 
tency, experience,  and  have  not  heeded  his  plain 
and  forcible  teachings. 

They  have  seen  one  field,  and  plantation  after 
another,  exhausted,  by  taking  all,  and  relnrning 
nothing,  until  they  cannot  but  realize  that  if  all 
culturists  were  to  pursue  and  continue  this  exhaus- 
tive, thriftless  course,  that  inevitable  ru.in  must  be 
the  sad  fate  of  our  fair  land,  and  of  our  erring  race. 

This  deplorable  industrial  malady  and  national 
epidemic,  has  everywhere  a  certain  remedy,  one 
that  has  never  been  known  to  fail,  and  it  has  long 
been  used,  and  is  the  only  reliance  in  all  prosperous 
producing  countries.  The  culturist  needs  only  to 
adopt,  and  strenuously  to  adhere  to  the  use  of  this 
sovereign  restorative  of  lost  fertility,  and  the 
equally  reliable  preventive  of  the  exhaustion  of 
productiveness.  The  prescription  needs  not  to 
be  written  or  expressed  in  symbolical,  mysterious 
characters,  but  is  all  contained  in  the  few  simple 
sentences,  which  we  shall  express  in  common  par- 
lance. Plow  no  more  than  you  can  af[ord  to  plow 
well,  at  the  proper  time,  and  to  a  pi'opcr  depth. — 
Manure  with  proper  fertilizers  for  the  soil  and  crop, 
and  so  liberally  that  there  shall  always  be  an  excess 
of  food  in  the  soil  in  an  available  form,  for  each 
incumbent  crop.  Seed  liberally  with  the  proper 
grasses  for  the  uses  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied. 
A' either  pasture  nor  mow  so  late  in  the  season  that  a 
liberal  mulch,  or  covering  will  not  grow  for  winter 
protection.  Never  loose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  PLANT 
Food  can  be  had  at  less  cost  by  growing  it  wh/r(  it 
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is.  neededy  than  in  any  other  ivay.  Never  alloiv  a 
Sward  to  "  run  ottt"  or  become  thin  and  light  before 
breaking  it  up  for  a  rotation  of  crops.  Diversify 
the  Rotation  so  as  to  avoid  the  production  of  sev- 
eral crops  that  extract  largely  from  the  soil  the  samr 
elements  of  fertility.  Never  Pasture  off  closely 
the  herbage  on  a  sward  to  be  turned  in.  Never  turn 
a  Sward  under  more  than  six  inches  in  depth  ;  Imi 
if  judicious  to  ploiv  a  greater  depth,  as  it  very  gen- 
erally is,  tise  the  sub -soil  plow.  Never  allow  a  Hay - 
crop  or  a  weed  to  ;  ipen  a  Seed.  Never  plant  or  seed 
so  thickly,  but  that  every  plant  may  have  a  proper 
area  of  SoiL  AND  AiR.  N'ever  till  hoed  crops  so 
deeply  as  to  Root  Prune  the  plants;  it  is  like  muz- 
zling an  animal;  but  continue  to  cultivate  the  sur- 
face as  long  as  practicable.  Had  we  space,  and  the 
reader  patience  to  read,  we  might  add  indefinitely 
to  the  above  catalogue  of  prescriptions  for  preven- 
ting the  exhaustion  of  the  fertility  of  land,  and  for 
making  farming  pay  ;"  but  these,  if  heeded,  will 
accomplish  our  ostensible  object. 


TRIMMING  FRUIT  TREES, 

Seasonable  articles  are  the  most  profitable  ones 
to  the  readers  of  Agricultural  Journals,  and  very- 
many  valuable  suggestions  have  been  lost  by  their 
being  inopportunely  published. 

It  is  not  to  recommend  the  pruning  of  fruit 
trees  at  this  season  that  we  agitate  the  subject 
now,  but  to  warn  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not 
been  so  unfortunate,  as  to  have  already  pruned 
their  trees,  to  defer  it  to  the  most  auspicious  time 
in  the  whole  year  for  pruning  ail  kinds  of  fruit  trees, 
viz  :  about  the  sixraraer  solstice.  It  is  not  practi- 
cable, neither  is  it  important  to  prune  to  a  day  ;  but 
any  time  betv/een  the  middle  of  June  and  the  mid- 
dle of  July  will  be  found  to  be  better  than  at  any 
other  season  of  the  year.  Trees  are  forming  wood 
rapidly  at  this  period,  and  if  a  limb  is  properly 
removed  at  the  time  we  have  recommended,  a 
woxmd,  even  two  inches  diameter,  may  be  healed 
over  before  the  trunk  will  decay  or  check  and  ab- 
sorb water,  which  will  sooner  or  later  occasion  de- 
cay at  the  heart  of  the  limb  or  stump,  which  will 
extend  to  the  trunk,  thence  down  through  it,  to  the  1 
ground.  j 

A  large  majority  of  the  trees  of  old  orchards  | 
which  have  been  trimmed  in  winter,  or  early  spring,  ! 
are  hollow  hearted,  from  the  cause  intimated,  and  j 
said  trees  are  generally  ruined  with  sucker  growth  j 
on  them,  both  of  which  evils  might  have  been  | 
avoided,  had  the  pruning  been  performed  at  the  i 
proper  time. 

No  pruning  is  better  than  pruning  too  much,  or  | 
at  the  wrong  time,  j 


We  have  much  to  say  on  this  subject,  but  we 
shall  reserve  our  fire  for  the  June  campaign,  when 
we  expect  to  be  prepared  to  give  winter  pruners  a 
raking  broadside. 

This  is  however  one  of  the  365  proper  times  in 
the  year,  to  give  the  ground  under  and  around  fruit 
trees,  a  good  top-dressing. 

We  have  not  space  to  enumerate  the  whole  cat- 
alogue of  substances  that  will  prove  suitable  food 
for  fruit  trees. 

Yes,  food — anything  that  produces,  must  have 
food ;  and  fruit  trees  are  the  better  for  a  liberal 
supply  of  it.  Nature  supplies  trees  of  the  forest 
perpetually  with  food,  and  she  always  applies  it  as 
a  top-dressing. 

She  annually  spreads  on  a  nevv  stratum  of  un- 
decomposed  leaves,  and  the  substratum  is  annually 
mainly  reduced  by  decay  to  assimilable  tree  food, 
and  this  process  is  perpetuated  so  long  as  the  for- 
est remains. 

Look  at  the  tov>-ering  old  patriarchs  of  the  for- 
est, some  of  them  having  passed  their  second  cen- 
tennial are  still  vigorous  and  healthful,  and  they 
have  had  no  saw  or  pruning  hooks  denuding  them, 
and  have  proved  that  Mr.  Mulch,  the  agent  in  the 
Nature  Company,  is  found  to  be  a  reliable  agent  of 
life  insurance.  There  are,  it  is  true,  many  "  irrcg- 
iilarities"  in  that  company,  but  there  are  no  "de- 
falcations,'' and  the  deaths  of  her  dependents  gen- 
erally die  fi-om  old  age. 

Apply  as  a  top-dressing  anything  good  for  po- 
ta.toes,  or  corn,  or  for  wheat,  and  it  will  make  good 
food  for  the  fruit  trees,  but  do  as  na.ture  docs,  muich 
the  ground  thoroughly  and  far  beyond  the  ends 
of  the  roots,  and  they  v/ill  "go  for  it," 

Wood  ashes,  lime,  a  little  salt,  bone  meal  and 
barn  yard  manure  all  good  food.  If  you  have 
little  to  apply,  do  not  put  any  near  the  trunk,  but 
apply  it  in  a  circular  belt  two  yards  within,  and 
one  yard  without  the  plumb  of  tbclongest,  latteral 
limbs — there  is  where  the  mouths  of  the  tree  roots 
are,  hence  there  is  where  the  food  should  be  placed. 
More  anon. 


Closing  Cracks  in  CAsf*  Iron  Stoves. — Good 
wood  ashes  are  to  be  sifted  through  a  fine  sieve,  to 
which  is  to  be  added  the  same  quantity  of  clay 
thoroughly  p^ilverized,  together  with  a  little  salt. 
The  mixture  is  to  be  moistened  with  water  enough 
to  make  a  paste,  and  the  crack  of  the  stove  filled 
with  it.  The  cement  does  not  peal  oft  or  break 
away,  and  assumes  an  extreme  degree  of  hardness 
after  being  heated.  The  stove  must  be  cool  when 
the  application  is  m.ade.  The  same  substance  may 
be  used  in  setting  the  plates  a  stove,  or  m  fitting 
stovepipes,  serving  to  render  all  the  joints  perfectly 
tight. 
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The  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Among*  I  armcrs  of  Yirginia. 

The  Woodlawn  Farmers'  Club  held  its  February 
Meeting  at  the  fijie  farm  of  C.  1  ukens,  on  Satur- 
day the  20th  inst.  Chalkley  Gillingham,  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Chair ;  and  N.  W.  Pierson,  Secretary. 
A  large  namber  of  members  were  present,  with 
seme  oihers. 

An  in:Uructive  communication  was  received  from 
Bcnj.  Haiicvvell,  of  Sar.dy  Springs,  Maryland,  in 
which  he  .st!.'ong]y  recommended  the  free  use  of 
lime  and  bone,  in  the  improvement  of  farm  land. 
Among  other  things,  he  said  : 

'*Very  much  depends  upon  the  mechanical  con- 
dition of  the  materials  that  plants  need,  in  the  soil. 
A  distinguished  analytical  chemist,  some  years  ago, 
gave  in  Siiliihan's  Journal  of  Science,  the  constit- 
uents of  two  soils,  one  from  a  steriie  district  in 
CouneL;ticut,  the  other  from  the  fertile  Miami  val- 
ley, in  Ohio,  and  theyivere  almost  identical,  the  d;f- 
iereuce  in  the  piouucLiveness  of  the  two  soils, 
being  ihe  ^esuir  of  their  ;'/^'^■//r.■w?V^^/ condition,  the 
Miami  valley  being  exceedingly  fine  and  loose, 
while  ihal  ot  Connecticut,  was  hard  and  compact. 
iSJothnig  but  expcnnient  can  teli  what  will  be  the 
eft'ecL  ui  a  manure  upon  any  soil.  When  I  read 
tliy  leiler  last  evening,  I  was  glad  to  iind  thou 
v.'.'.st  on  the  rigiit  traci-.  for  obtaining  the  knowl- 
edge ihou  needs,  ii  wp.s  the  plan  1  pursued  when 
1  bt'^an  to  improve  this  farm,  I  had  some  20  b'- 
30  fAperimeuis  a  year,  v/itli  dif'ereni  manures,  in 
Uitfereut  quaniities,  and  on  dilierent  crops,  and 
thus  Icarrfed  v.  hat  v  tu-  Ijcst  for  my  land.  I  found 
I  obi.aiued  an  additional  bushel  of  wheat  for  every 
adfiuiOiiai  b>ishel  of  giound  bones.  Applied  from 
5  to  30  bushels  per  acre^  and  at  the  price  bones 
tiieu  v/erc,  yo  ceuts  per  bushel,  this  would  pay 
Vfeii.  i  have  found  ground  bones  and  Peruvian 
ga;ino,  vai.x.id,  the  best  appliative  i  could  use  for 
my  laud,  aiid  to  have  these  iiiell  worked  in  and 
v:ixed  with  the  sHl.  My  fann  was  V2;y  poor  when 
I  began  to  imp-rovc  it.  The  lime  I  piu  on  it  in 
that  condition  showed  no  effect  whaiever,  while 
where  I  sowed  giocnd  bones  Oii  oats  and  clover, 
at  (.he  rale  of  5  bushels  to  the  acre,  stripes  could 
be  seen  vcross  the  n^ld  as  far  as  we  could  see  the 
lie'd  ;  where  1  put  ground  l)Ones  on  corn  in  the 
hill  when  planted,  the  corn  and  stalks  were  more 
than  treble  in  weight  antl  voluma ;  where  I  got  my 
lantl  in  grass,  and  applied  lime  I  found  it  of  lasling 
value,  and  my  farm  has  been  limed  about  50 
bushels  to  the  acre.  •     *       *  * 

1  am  now  75^  years  old,  and  from  this  twilight 
of  old  age  look  back  with  pleasure  over  my  past 
life,  and  over  none  with  more  gratification  than 
my  labors  lor  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  the 
basis  of  all  itidusiries." 

Wm.  Saunders,  and  other  careful  experimenters, 
all  agree  that  more  depends  upon  the  mechanical 
condition  of  the  soil,  than  any  ether  principle. 

A  discussion  has  been,  for  some  months,  main- 
tained in  this  intelligent  Club,  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  oyster  shells,  in  the  various  conditions  of 
burning,  grinding,  or  dissolution,  as  compared 
to  other  lime,  from  stone. 


Mr.  Mason  exhibited  a  jar  containing  a  quantity 
of  ground  oyster  shells  mixed  with  potash  in  pro- 
cess of  dissolving.  Some  of  the  mixture  being 
put  in  a  tumbler  M'ith  water,  showed  a  very  small 
amount  of  the  shells  dissolved  thus  far.  It  needs 
more  time  for  the  development  of  the  experiment. 

The  most  profitable  mode  of  Feeding  Dairy 
Cows  was  considered.  A  member  placed  samples 
of  corn-meal  and  hominy-chop,  on  the  table,  and 
asked  the  opinion  of  the  club  as  to  the  relative 
value  for  feeding  milch  cows,  the  corn  meal  being 
sold  at  10  cents  per  bushel  more  than  tKe  chop — 
not  settled. 

Complaint  was  made,  by  some,  that  cows  was 
not  giving,  this  season,  milk  proportioned  to  the 
feed  ;  but  no  decisive  solution  was  arrived  at. 

Col.  Chamberlain,  cf  Loudon  County,  recom- 
mended more  attention  to  fruit  grov/ing,  as  a  help 
to  renovate  the  warn-out  farms  of  Virginia. 

The  Critical  Committee,  on  Mr.  Luken's  farm, 
called  attention  to  the  excellent  accommodations 
and  condition  of  his  cov/s,  and  his  stock  generally. 

W.  Walton  read  a  paper  on  rotation  of  crops, 
recommending  a  root  crop,  between  corn  and 
wheat,  as  much  better  for  the  land  than  so  many 
grain  crops  in  succession. 

Tne  next  meeting  of  the  club  will  be  held  at  D. 
P.  Smith's,  March  2oth,  at  CoUingwood,  Va. 

The  critical  commdttee  for  that  place  are  V. 
Baker,  S.  K.  Snowden.  and  C.  Ballinger. 

This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  enterprising 
Farmers'  Clubs  in  this  part  of  the  State  ;  and  de- 
rives benefits  from  the  association. 

On  Tuesday,  the  23d  day  of  February,  by  invita- 
tion, I  visited  the  splendid,  and  highly  '.mprcved 
fruit  and  dairy  iarm  cf  Mr.  Samuel  Pullman, 
known  as  "Mount  Erin,"  in  Fairlax  County,  where 
I  witnessed  much  that  was  gratifying  and  instruc- 
tive. Mr.  Pullman  is  one  of  the  most  enterprising 
and  progressive  farmers  in  the  country  ;  buys  and 
uses  all  of  the  most  improved  machinery  for  saving 
labor  on  the  farm,  and  adopts  the  best  known 
modes  of  doing  things.  He  keeps  about  50  cows, 
feeds  ground  corn,  and  other  mill  feed,  cut  up 
with  hay  and  fodder.  His  spring-house  and  ice- 
house are  models.  He  is  liberal  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  money  which  he  makes  from  his  profit- 
able farm,  and  finds  his  profits  increase  thereby. — 
And  one  of  the  most  pleasant  features  of  his  plans 
and  principles,  is,  that  he  aims  to  make  the  farm, 
home,  and  work  so  pleasant,  profitable,  and  at- 
tractive to  his  children,  that,  as  they  grow  up,  they 
like  their  home  and  l)U.^iness,  and  not  like  too 
many  farmer  sons  and  daughters,  have  no  desire  to 
leave  it,  and  seek  places  in  towns  and  cities  ;  ihi» 
is  an  important  consideration,  by  more  farmer 
fathers. 
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On  the  evening  of  my  visit,  a  large  party,  some 
50  ladies  and  gentlemen,  were  assembled  there,  in 
a  pleasant  "Sewing  Bee,"  for  benefit  of  a  church, 
vv'hen  a  bountiful  supper,  ol  rich  variety,  was 
spread  and  enjoyed. — at  which  near  a  score  of 
families  v/ere  represented.  D.  S.  Curtiss. 


Industrial  Departments  of  the  GoTernment. 

The  Agi-icultural  and  Patent  Departments  at 
Washington,  are  especially  the  Departments  of 
Industry  in  this  country— the  ones  which  particu- 
larly have  charge  of  the  interests  of  the  great  pro- 
ducing classes. 

In  a  previous  article,  some  brief  statements  were 
hiade  of  the  Agricultural  Department.  This  arti- 
cle presents  some  facts  about  the  Patent  Office, 
which  a-e  fuvniohed  to  me  by  the  energetic  and 
obliging  chief  clerk,  J,  S.  Grinnell,  Esq.,  one  of 
the  subscribevT  of  the  Maryland  Farmer, 

Whole  nuni^  sr  of  patents  issued,  including  re- 
issues and  designs,  during  the  year  1874,  '.vas 
i3!599  ;  of  which  13,072  were  to  natives  of  the 
United  States  ;  the  balance  to  foreigners.  Num- 
ber of  patents  allowed,  but  not  issued  for  what  of 
final  fee,  2,561.  Number  of  trade  marks  registered, 
559,   Number  of  labels  registered,  151  ;  total,  710. 

Of  an  the  above,  218  were  granted  to  citizens  of 
Maryland  ;  to  Virginia.  71 ;  to  the  District  of  Co-  | 
Iambi  a,  145. 


Amount  of  receipts  during  the  year, 
Amount  in  treasury,  balance, 

Total, 

Amount  paid  for  salaries, 
Other  expenses 


5738,278.17  I 
806,124.2 


$1,544,402.38 


$482,157.89 
197.130.52 


Total  expenses,  $679,288.41 
This  branch  *of  Government  affairs,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  self-sustaining,  and  puts  money  into  the 
Treasury. 

The  number  of  patents  issued  is  on  the  increase, 
as  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  for  the  month  of  Janua- 
ry, 1874,  the  number  was,  1088  ;  and  for  January, 
1875,  the  number  was,  1095. 

Most  of  this  large  sum,  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment, for  this  branch  of  business  comes  out  of 
poor  inventors  ;  and  the  Government,  in  justice  to 
that  ingenious  and  useful  class,  should  make  the 
expense  as  low  as  will  cover  cost,  and  not  keep  ii 
so  high  as  to  make  mortey  out  of  them.  Only  a 
small  portion  of  inventors  make  money  on  their 
inventions,  while  a  very  few  get  rich;  speculators 
with  the  patents  make  the  most  money  ;  being 
sharp  traffickers,  while  the  inventors  generally  are 
not.  Hence,  we  believe  it  will  be  wise  and  just 
for  the  Government  to  do  this  business  at  the  low- 
est cost  that  will  sustain  the  office. 

D.  S.  Curtiss. 


HUNGARIAN  GRASS. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer: 

On  page  69  of  your  issue  for  March,  I  f  nd  an 
article,  over  the  signature  of  R.  N.  Pennington, 
commenting  upon  a  former  one  of  mine  upon  the 
above  subject.  I  cannot  but  think  that  we  either 
allude  to  different  kinds  of  grass,  or  else  cur  dif- 
ference in  latitude  works  a  great  change  in  its  na- 
ture. With  us,  Kungaiian  Grass  is  very  lender, 
and  is  killed  by  the  slighest  frost ;  except  in  unusu- 
ally moist  seasons,  it  never  sprouts  after  once  cut  ; 
the  seed  closely  resembles  the  old  fashioned  millet, 
and  we  find  that  unless  the  soil  is  very  well  ma- 
nured, ong  bushel  per  acre  is  too  much  seed  ;  if 
sown  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per  acre,  as  pro- 
posed by  your  correspondent,  it  would  grov,-  but  a 
few  inches  high,  w'hereas  when  sov.T-  at  ti  e  rate 
named  by  me,  it  makes  a  heavy  growth  of  fine 
hay,  often  three  feet  high.  His  allusion  to  its 
good  qualities  as  early  and  late  pasturage,  le;?ds  me 
to  suppose  that  he  alludes  to  Orchard  grass.  Our 
Hungarian  grass  has  a  very  slight  hold  on  the  soil, 
and  one  bite  by  a  hungry  animal  would  pull  it  up 
by  the  roots  where  the  soil  was  light.  If  so'vn  too 
early  in  the  spring,  it  will  be  kiiied  by  late  frost, 
and  if  sov/n  too  late,  by  er.rly  ones  in  the  fall ;  we 
would  no  more  expect  it  to  grow  next  spring  (with- 
ous  reseeding)  than  oats  or  corn.  On  page  88, 
your  correspondent,  N.  B.  Worthington,  alludes  to 
what  we  call  Hungarian  gi'ass,  but  I  cannot  think 
R.  N.  Pennington  does.  Yours, 

Chester  County,  Pa. 


New  in  Working  Steel. 

In  company  with  a  number  of  the  leading  Archi- 
tects and  Mechanical  and  Civil  Engineers  of  Balti- 
more, we  visited  the  works  of  Messrs.  Denmead  & 
Co.,  a  few  days  since,  to  witness  the  practical  ex- 
hibition of  a  new  process  of  welding  cast  steel,  by 
a  patented  process.  The  patent  consists  in  the  use 
of  caustic  soda  as  a  flux — and  its  efficiency  was  very 
gratifying  and  satisfactory  to  all  present. 

A  bar  of  fine  cast-steel,  one  inch  square  in  sec- 
tion, was  over-heated,  so  that  a  portion  of  the  bar 
tumbled  off  as  it  was  jarred  on  the  anvil,  when  the 
over-heated  end  of  the  bar  was  inserted  into  the 
flux,  and  replaced  upon  the  fractured  piece,  and 
the  abutting  pieces  welded  end  to  end.  This  weld- 
ed portion  of  the  bar  was  re-heated,  and  a  cold 
chisel  formed  from  it,  which  was  tempered  and  se- 
verely tested.  It  apparently  had  all  the  propertiet 
of  the  bar  prior  to  being  over-heated. 

It  is  an  invaluable  discovery,  and  is  being  gene* 
rally  introducccL 
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FOREIGN  CORRESPQNDSNCE. 


Dijon,  France,  February  i-jth,  1875. 
Dear  Farmer :  I  look  forward  with  pleasure, 
and  welcome  gladly  the  sight  of  your  blue  jacket. 
In  a  strange  place  you  come  to  me  as  one  from 
home.  Seeing  my  love  for  you,  my  friends  have 
made  you  quite  a  pet ;  if  I  told  all  the  com- 
pliments paid  to  your  worth  and  neat  attractive 
appearance,  you  might  class  me  among  the  flatter- 
ers of  the  age,  for  our  American  people  can  hardly 
believe  v/e  have  any  thing  better  at  home  than 
abroad.  It  is  true,  I  am  in  a  land  where  every 
thing  is  gotten  up  so  well,  with  always  an  eye  to 
the  effective  and  beautiful,  still  they  have  not  used 
an}'  taste  or  care  in  the  appearance  of  their  agri- 
cultural journals,  but  they  have  much  of  interest  in 
them,  not  only  for  France,  but  all  the  v/orld.  The 
principal  discuscion  now  going  on  in  the  Spanish 
and  French  Journals,  is  the  growing  of  the  grape 
vine  from  the  seed,  also,  the  renewal  of  the  old 
vine  by  the  incision  of  seed  ;  they  think  by  using 
seed,  instead  of  the  grape  slips  as  heretofore,  it 
will  be  the  means  of  having  an  entire  new  vine- 
yard in  time,  in  place  of  the  old.  Vineyards,  near 
Dijon,  have  vines  sixty  and  a  hundred  years  old, 
which  still  bear,  but  not  well,  and  are  the  means  of 
keeping  that  pest  and  destroyer,  (the  Phylloxera.) 
The  raising  by  seed  has  been  tried  by  the  most  expe- 
rienced and  learned  grape  growers,  in  bot?i  Spain 
and  France  ;  so  far,  the  experiment  is  young,  and 
no  very  great  success  has  rewarded  their  efforts. 
Our  Amercan  vineyards  are  too  new  as  yet,  and 
too  few,  for  this  subject  to  be  of  much  interest ;  had 
I  not  thought  so,  I  would  have  given  the  procesij 
of  planting  and  raising  the  seed,  as  well  as  how  to 
renew  the  old  vine. 

CATTLE  FOOD. 

The  sowing  of  winter  food  for  cattle  can  never 
be  without  interest  to  any  farmer,  but  it  is  the  sub- 
ject of  much  thought  here,  as  not  so  much  land 
can  be  spared  for  forage  and  pasturage  ;  the  farmer 
seeks  to  find  the  most  economical  food  at  the  same 
time  healthy,  and  gives  him  the  most  satisfactory 
results  in  the  cattle  themselves.  Several  wealthy 
and  noted  gentlemen  farmers  in  the  north  and 
south  of  France,  believe  they  have  found  the  best 
food  for  this  purpose. 

PRESERVED  CORN  FOR  CATTLE,  OR  CORN  PUT 
AWAY  IN  A  PIT. 

Have  a  pit  dug  as  large  as  you  need,  that  is,  ac- 
cording to  the  stock  you  have  to  feed,  and  the  crop 
you  have  to  keep  ;  if  very  large,  it  is  as  well  to  have 
two  dug,  in  the  shape  of  a  cone,  the  big  end  lower; 
best  to  be  walled  up  with  brick  and  mortar,  but  the 


earth  walls  will  do,  if  free  from  the  intrusion  of 
moles,  rats  and  such  nuisances,  that  pull  away  the 
earth  and  make  air  holes.  When  dry  and  clear,  sprin- 
kle the  floor  of  the  pit  with  salt.  The  corn  cut  green 
and  young,  before  the  ear  appears,  is  laid,  fre«;hly 
cut,  in  the  pit,  in  tight,  compact  layers.  When  half 
up  the  pit,  sprinkle  well  with  salt,  then  fill  up  to 
the  top  ;  cover  with  salt  lightly  ;  then  make  the  pit 
as  air-tight  as  possible.  When  hard  winter  comes, 
and  food  is  scarce,  or  only  dry  food  to  be  had, 
use  from  your  pit.  If  the  tops  and  sides  are  black 
from  contact  with  air  or  damp,  don't  throw  it 
away,  but  get  some  from  under,  which  will  be 
fresh  and  bleached  white  ;  mix  them  well  together, 
and  give  to  the  cattle  ;  at  first,  they  may  not  like 
it  much,  but  soon  they  will  look  for  their  food  out 
of  the  pit  v.'ith  eagerness  ;  by  using  the  black  with 
the  best,  the  cattle  can  have  no  disgust,  and  it  has 
been  ascertained  it  was  as  good  and  healthy  as  the 
lighter  colored,  only  not  so  fresh  and  well  pre- 
served. The  cattle  fatten  rapidly,  and  keep  in 
good  condition  for  spring.  One  gentleman  had  an 
old  barn,  he  fitted  it  up  as  air-tight  as  possible, 
and  packed  it  with  the  new  cut  corn  and  salt,  he 
found  it  answered,  but  not  so  well  as  the  pit.  If 
a  dry  season,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  corn 
crop  is  not  good,  or  you  are  not  able  to  raise  a 
second,  add  very  coarse  green  grass,  newly  cut, 
mixed  with  the  corn,  and  fill  the  pit  in  the  manner 
described.  Geranium. 

The  Production  of  Rice. — ^\Ve  learn  from 
"  The  Giocery  and  Provision  Revieiu"  that  the  ne- 
groos  have  returned  to  the  rice  fields  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  are  cultivating  rice  either  entirely  or  in 
part  on  their  own  account,  and  are  succeeding  be- 
yond all  expectation. 

According  to  the  returns,  the  production  of  the 
State  in  1866,  was  12,618,000  pounds  ;  in  1S68  it 
was  22,228,200  pounds  ;  and  in  iS6q,  24.703,200 
pounds. 

But  in  Lousiana  the  progress  is  even  more  en- 
couraging. Before  the  war,  rice  had  hardly  risen 
to  the  rank  of  a  great  staple  in  the  production  of  that 
State,  the  crop  of  1S59  being  put  down  only  6,331,- 
257  pounds.  But  we  find  the  crop  of  1869  put 
down  in  commercial  returns  at  20,149,600  pounds, 
though  the  census  makes  it  somewhat  less.  Such 
an  increase  shovvs  how  well  adapted  the  region  is 
to  the  growth  of  this  product,  and  points  clearly  to 
the  time,  which  ought  net  to  be  far  distant,  when  we 
can  strike  it  from  the  list  of  our  imports. 

Platinum  Bronze,  said  to  be  entirely  unoxi- 
dizable  and  especially  adapted  to  the  manufacture 
of  cooking  utensils,  is  made  of  nickel  100  parts  ; 
tin  lo  ;  platinum  i. 
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MAGNOLIAS. 

Most  of  our  common  trees  have  a  certain  similar- 
ity of  appearance,  that  strikes  the  observer  at  once, 
and  gives  a  sort  of  relationship  to  all  of  them. 
But  the  tribe  of  ]MagnoMa  has  a  peculiar  distinct- 
ness by  which  any  one  once  knowing  a  Magnolia, 
readily  distinguishes  any  of  them.  They  have  a 
semi-tropical  character  of  foliage,  or  else  seme  pe- 
culiarit)  of  liabi:  that  few  other  hardy  trees  possess. 
This  comes,  perhaps,  from  most  of  our  hardy  trees 
being  allied  to  tiae  trees  of  Europe,  while  the 
iMaguolia  is  uiik:io'.vu  to  that  part  of  the  world. — 
Most  of  those  in  cultivation  are  of  our  own  coun- 
try, a  few  being  natives  of  Asia. 

Beginning  v/ith  the  first  to  flower,  wc  have  the 
-Chinese  Magnolia,  or  Yu-Lan.  ^his  perfects  its 
buds  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  when  the  spring 
comes  fiov-ers  at  oice.  It  has  a  very  striking  ef- 
fect covered  with  iiz  large,  sweet,  cup-like,  white 
blossoms  before  any  leaves,  and  before  any  other 
flowers  from  other  plants  appear.  There  is  an  Asi- 
a^tic  kind  known  as  the  purple  flowered  Magnolia, 
which  also  blooms  a  little  before  its  leaves  appear, 
and  som.etime  after  the  Chinese  white.  It  grows 
dense  and  bushy — is,  indeed,  but  a  lai-ge  shrub. — 
It  is  much  valued  for  small  gardens.  Then  there 
is  what  is  known  as  Soulange's  Magnolia,  M.  Scu- 
iangeana,  which  is  a  hybrid  raised  between  the  two 
before  nained,  and  is  just  interm.ediate  in  every  re- 
spect. It  fiowers  later  than  the  first  and  earlier 
than  the  last,  is  not  as  white,  nor  yet  as  purple,  is 
not  as  tree  like,  nor  so  much  of  a  shrub,  and  par- 
takes of  the  foliaceous  characters  of  both. 

Of  our  American  species,  the  best  known,  per- 
haps, is  the  Swamp  Laurel,  which  abounds  in  damp 
places  all  through  our  and  neighboring  States.  It 
is  the  Magnolia  glanca ;  and  though  naturally 
found  in  moist  places,  grows  very  well  in  any  ordi- 
nary garden  ground. 

The  next  best  known  is  probably  Magnolia  tri- 
petela,  which  makes  a  tree  as  large  as  an  apple 
tree,  and  is  valued  for  its  peculiar  leaves,  which  in 
general  character  are  not  unlike  small  banana 
leaves.  It  has  large  white,  rather  loose  flowers,  and 
the  seeds  which  follow  are  in  large  purplish  cones, 
which  are  more  handsome  than  the  flowers. 

The  Magnolia  Grandiflora,  is  essentially  the 
Magnolia  of  the  South.  Its  large  shining  ever- 
green leaves  vrould  give  it  a  claim  on  any  over- 
Utention,  even  had  it  no  flowers  of  consequence  ; 


but,  when  to  this  is  added  its  large,  creamy,  white, 
sweet-scented  flowers,  it  has  a  double  charm.  It  has 
been  the  fashion  in  some  countries  to  have  repre- 
sentative flowers.  Thus  France  has  the  the  Violet  ; 
Germany  the  Iris  ;  England  the  Rose  ;  IreL.nd  the 
Shamrock ;  Scotland  the  Thistle ;  America  has 
never  been  thus  signalized.  The  time  ma;/  come 
when  she  will  indulge  in  this  fancy.  The  i  let  it 
be  the  Magnolia  Grandiflora. 

The  Cucumber  Magnolia,  M.  acurr.inata,  is  very 
common  in  the  Shenandoah  Mountains,  and  as  a 
tree  for  ornamenting  grounds,  especially  large 
parks,  there  are  few  things  superior  to  it.  It 
grows  out  so  regularly,  that  every  one  is  struck  by 
its  beauty  of  form.  The  f.owers  are  of  a  milky 
white — the  books  call  it  blue — that  is  blue  or  skim- 
med milk.  It  is  not  likely  to  be  appreciated  much 
on  this  account,  but  its  scarlet  seed  vessels  arc 
very  attractive.  In  favorable  locations  it  will  grow 
nearly  as  large  as  the  tulip  tree. 

Besides  there  are  two  which  one  meets  with  now 
and  then  in  the  Cumberland  jSlountains,  but  v.hich 
do  not  seemi  to  have  got  into  general  cultivation. 
One  is  the  ear  leaved  Magnolia,  and  the  other  the 
large  leaved,  M.  macriphylla,  but  both  we  think 
worthy  of  culture. 


THE  APRICOT. 


People  often  talk  about  the  profits  that  would 
re^suit,  if  only  the  Plum  could  be  grown  certainly 
and  safely  against  the  Curculio  and  the  Plum 
Knot ;  but  this  is  even  more  true  of  the  Apricot, 
which,  when  well  grown,  is  one  of  the  most  delici- 
ous of  all  fruits.  Those  who  have  traveled  in  Eu- 
rope, tell  us,  that  of  all  stone  fruits,  this  is  the 
most  valued  by  fruit  epicures,  and  that  the  greatest 
care  is  deyoted  to  their  culture,  by  training  them^ 
carefully  on  walls,  and  protecting  them  by  netts 
and  otherwise  from  insects  and  from  birds.  Some 
years  ago,  the  apricot  was  cultivated  -with  consid- 
erable success  in  some  parts  of  Maryland,  but  the 
varieties  used  were  probably  small,  as  the  fruit 
were  not  larger  than  ordinary  plums,  and  nothing 
extra.  The  improved  varieties  oF  which  Europe- 
ans boast  are  said  to  be  as  large  as  an  average 
sized  peach ;  and  the  flesh,  instead  of  being  firm 
and  solid,  as  our  old  time  friends  were,  is  so  soft 
and  rich  as  to  melt  like  honey  in  the  mouth.  By 
all  accounts,  they  have  these  large  kinds  in  the 
Pacific  States,  as  those  who  have  been  there  speak 
as  highly  of  them  as  Europeans  do  of  theirs. 
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The  Apricot  is  free  from  many  of  the  diseases 
which  infest  the  plum  and  the  peach.  So  far  as  we 
know  it  escapes  the  Plum  Knot,  and  the  Yellows, 
which,  in  many  districts,  almost  entirely  prevents 
successful  peach  culture,  leaves  this  kind  of  fruit 
entirely  alone.  Indeed,  we  know  of  nothing  but 
the  Curculio  that  is  troublesome  to  the  apricot,  and 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  whether  it 
would  not  pay  to  train  as  few  apricot  trees  in  some 
manner  so  that  they  could  be  conveniently  covered 
with  cheap  gauze  during  the  season  of  danger. — 
The  fruit,  that  is  of  the  best  kinds,  not  being  so 
firm  as  that  of  the  peach,  will  not  travel  long  dis- 
tances so  well,  and  this  is  an  advantage  in  this 
that  there  would  not  be  a  severe  competition 
which  so  often  over  stocks  the  market  and  breaks 
down  prices.  Those  who  live  near  large  centres 
of  population,  if  they  could  successfully  grow  this 
fruit  would  have  all  the  trade  in  their  own  hands. 
We  think  it  would  be  well  worth  while  for  those 
who  have  the  opportunity  to  try  with  a  few  trees 
what  could  be  done,  and  if  found  a  success,  as  we 
think  it  would,  it  could  be  extended  to  any  degree 
desirable. 


PRUNING  TRANSPLANTED  GRAPES. 

In  selecting  grape  vines,  it  is  often  the  endeavor 
to  get  them  as  large  as  possible.  This  is  all  very 
well  so  far  as  good  strong  plants  are  concerned  ; 
but  it  is  a  mistake  to  plant  these  large,  strong 
vines  without  trimming  them  considerably.  It  is 
hard  when  one  has  a  well  grown  vine  of  several 
feet  in  length,  to  be  told  that  it  is  best  to  cut  it 
back ;  and  it  requires  considerable  nerve  to  take 
such  advice ;  but  it  is  the  experience  of  the  most 
successful  planters,  that  it  is  best  to  do  so.  This 
is  more  especially  the  case  if  the  roots  are  not  very 
numerous,  as  is  likely  to  be  particularly  with  plants 
raised  from  layers.  These  are  very  deceptive. — 
The  tops  usually  look  particularly  nice,  as  they 
had  the  whole  system  of  roots  of  the  original  vine 
to  support  them.  But  after  being  cut  from  the 
parent  vine,  they  are  left  with  but  a  few  threads 
that  have  been  thrown  out  while  the  branch  was 
bent  down  as  a  layer  in  the  ground.  Such  strong 
vines,  .but  comparatively  rootless  vines  are  more 
benefitted  by  cutting  back  than  any.  In  some 
cases  the  vines  will  be  planted  without  any  cut- 
ting back,  and  in  the  warmer  regions  where  our 
magazine  reaches,  will  be  pushing  into  leaf — and 
the  question  arises,  is  it  well  to  prune  now  ?  It  may 
have  been  better  to  have  it  pruned  when  first 
planted,  but  now  that  the  leaves  are  pushing,  what 
shall  be  done  ?  In  these  cases,  it  is  the  universal 
•xpcrisnce,  that  if  the  via*  is  left  to  take  its  own 


course,  each  pushing  bud  will  make  but  a  weak 
growth,  none  of  which  will  be  strong  enough  to 
bear  fruit  the  next  year  ;  but  if  these  can  be  thin- 
ned out,  the  few  that  are  left  will  get  the  nutriment 
which  would  have  been  scattered  over  the  whole, 
and  we  then  get  a  few  good  growths  instead  of  a 
large  lot  of  useless  ones.  The  best  plan,  therefore, 
is  to  thin  out  the  buds,  leaving  only  these  to  grow 
that  look  the  most  vigorous  and  life-like.  This  is 
nearly  as  good  as  a  trimming  at  transplanting. 

THREE  GOOD  PEARS. 

Every  one  who  expects  to  plant  pears,  knows  at 
once,  that  he  must  have  a  Bartiett  and  Seckel. 
Every  body  agrees  on  this,  but  after  that  comes  a 
difference  of  opinion.  Our  own  selection  of  three 
good  pears  after  this,  would  be  Lav.'rence,  Howell 
and  Beurre  d'  Anjou.  The  Lawrence  is  by  all 
odds  the  best  winter  pair  we  have.  The  tree  is 
not  quite  as  vigoi-ous  a  grower  as  some  others,  but 
it  is  very  clean  and  healthy,  and  the  fruit  generally 
ripens  with  ordinary  care  and  trouble — while  so 
many  winter  pears  require  a  special  knowledge  as 
to  treatment  that  few  fruit  growers,  as  a  general 
thing  possess.  The  Beurre  d'  Anjou,  does  not 
keep  so  long  as  the  Lawrence,  but  when  the  tree 
is  grown  in  a  cool  situation,  and  the  leaves  do  not 
drop  early,  and  the  fruit  consequently  comes  to  its 
best  perfection,  we  have  known  them,  in  cool  cel- 
lars, keep  in  excellent  condition  till  February. — 
For  profit,  ic  has  the  excellent  recommendation  of 
coming  into  good  bearing  on  comparatively  young 
trees,  so  that  one  has  not  to  wait  a  quarter  of  his  life- 
lime  to  get  good  returns  from  the  plantation.  The 
quality  is  not  quite  as  good  as  a  first-class  Law- 
rence, though  in  its  highest  condition,  it  is  little 
inferior. 

But  for  real  profit,  probably  few  will  out-do  the 
Howell.  It  is  over  before  either  of  the  other  two, 
but  is  a  chai'm.ing  grower,  always  in  health,  and 
will  often  commence  to  bear  the  second  year  from 
grafting,  continuing  to  increase  annually  in  the 
quantity  produced  in  a  regular  manner,  and  not  by 
fits  and  starts,  as  so  many  kinds  do.  It  is  not  in 
our  opinion,  as  good  z.  Pear,  in  flavor,  as  either  of 
the  other  two,  but  good  enough,  to  suit  all  but  the 
most  fastidious.  The  former  two  Pears,  are  of  the 
pear-shaped  class  of  fruits — this  is  of  the  round 
class,  and,  though  not  as  large  as  some  kinds  grow, 
may  yet  be  classed  among  the  large  kinds. 

In  addition  to  these  notes,  which  we  make  from 
our  own  observations,  the  remarks  made  on  some 
others,  by  Captain  Snow,  before  our  Horticultural 
Society,  will  furnish  valuable  hints  as  to  other* 
likely  to  prove  well  adapted  to  orchard  culture  in 
Maryland. 


MOLES.  I 

In  lawns  and  gardens  moles  are  very  destructive.  | 
It  is  not  what  rhey  eat  so  much  as  what  they  | 
destroy  by  burrowing  under  the  ground  in  every  ' 
direction.  Indeed,  it  is  argued  by  some,  that  they  j 
never  eat  vegetable,  but  live  only  on  animal  food,  j 
and  that  this  food  consists  of  the  most  destructive  i 
insects.  They  contend  that  on  this  score  the  mole  j 
is  much  more  of  a  benefit  than  an  injury.  Our  ! 
own  opinion  is,  that  the  mole  does  sometimes  eat  \ 
vegetable  matter,  though,  perhaps,  the  field  mice  j 
lire  really  chargable  to  most  tl^^t  is  laid  to  jts  ' 


door.  Still,  if  we  find  no  harm  from  any  of  these 
so-called  injurious  insects,  and  do  find  harm  from 
the  mole,  we  are  very  apt  to  look  for  measures  of 
mole  destruction.  This  is  how  it  is  on  our  lawns. 
We  have  no  insect  that  disturbs  us  here  ;  but  the 
upheaval  by  moles  must  not  be  tolerated.  There 
are  said  to  be  ways  of  driving  them  away,  and,  if 
so,  this  will  be  the  best  compromise  for  those  to  fol- 
low who  have  not  made  up  their  minds  whether  the 
mole  is  to  them  more  injurious  than  beneficial.  A 
contemporary  says,  that  smoked  fish  put  into  their 
holes  drives  them  av.'ay ;  or  rags  dipped  in  gas  tar 
will  h^ve  the  s^me  ejSfeQt,   The  otber  9lass  will 


no 
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want  to  destroy  them,  and  for  these  there  are  vari- 
ous traps'  on  sale  at  the  agricultui-al  seed  stores. 
They  who  are  not  near  these,  however,  can  make 
traps  for  themselves  ;  one  of  the  easiest  to  make 
is,  perhaps,  the  Belgian  trap,  of  which  we  give  an 
illustration  herewith.  Its  construction  can  be 
readily  perceived  by  the  cut.  It  is  made  wholly 
of  wood.^except  the  sharp  wires  in  the  heavy  fall- 
ing block,  and  is  set  by  a  tongue  as  in  any  ordinary 
trap,  which  the  mole  displaces  while  boring  the 
hole  beneath. 

Grafts  and  Fia-iits  bj  Mail. 

It  is  not  yet  as  generally  known  to  the  commu- 
nity as  it  might  be,  that  small  plants  and  flowers 
can  go  safely  through  the  mail  hundi-eds  of  miles, 
though  m.ost  people  now  know  that  seeds  travel 
that  way.  In  our  advertising  columns  are  frequent 
notices  of  this  plan  of  sending,  and  the  advertisers 
tell  us  that  they  give  as  good  satisfaction  as  when 
sent  in  the-  eld  and  slow  and  bullcy  ways  of  trans- 
portation. Of  course,  much  smaller  plants  have 
to  be  used,  but  if  well  rooted  and  otherwise  well- 
established,  they  do  as  well  as  larger  plants. — 
Plants  have  to  be  small,  because  the  parcels  are 
iimited  by  lavv'  to  four  lbs.  A  florist  told  us  re- 
cently that  he  sent  a  hundred  plants  of  the  Smilax, 
now  so  popular  in  the  East  for  boquet  making, 
three  hundred  miles  by  mail,  at  a  cost  of  only 
thirty  cents.  The  rate  of  postage  is  about  ten 
cents  per  lb.' 

Many  of  our  readers  could  send  presents  of  any 
thing  fuey  may  have  duplicates  of  to  distant  friends 
in  thi;  v%'ay,  if  they  would  only  think  of  it;  and 
thus  create  a  taste  for  fruit  and  flower  culture  in 
out  of  the  way  places,  where  such  good  taste  is 
hardly  known.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants 
or  cuttings  from  rotting,  on  the  one  extreme,  or 
getting  too  dry  on  the  other.  If  the  plants  are  of 
a  rather  succulent  nature,  such  as  Geraiiium.s, 
Fuchsias,  or  the  like,  it  is  best  to  pack  rather  dryer 
than  for  other  things,  and,  also,  to  pick  off  most  of 
ihe  leaves,  as  it  is  the  soft  cellular  leaves  which  rot 
first.  Oil  paper  is  best  to  wrap  around  the  plants, 
as  it  prevents  evaporation,  having  previously  en- 
veloped them  in  moss,  more  or  less  damp,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  plant  as  before  referred  to. 
The  package  must  not  be  sealed  or  gummed  down, 
or  this  will  subject  it  to  letter  postage,  of  six  cents 
per  ounce.  Thi^  regulation  is  to  permit  of  the 
opening  of  the  packages  by  the  Post  Office  clerks, 
if  they  desire  to  examine  cojatents,  so  as  to  ascer- 
tain if  there  is  any  writing  inside  ;  and  this  also 
subjects  the  package  to  letter  postage. 

Rage  has  been  spoken  of  as  mental  im.becility. 


LiWNS. 

The  most  beautiful  feature  of  a  garden  is  the 
summer  lawn.  In  our  warm  climate,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  difficult  of  all  things  to  accomplish.  Fur- 
ther north,  white  clover  is  relied  on  as  an  element 
in  thickening  the  grass,  but  with  us  white  clover 
burns  out  sooner  than  the  real  gi-asses.  So  far,  we 
believe,  the  blue  grass  alone,  unmixed  with  any 
thing  else,  will  make  the  lawn  the  best  suited  to 
our  wants. 

Much  of  the  green  color  of  a  lawn  in  hot 
weather,  is  due  to  good  food,  and  hence,  where  it 
can  be  done,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  top-dress  the 
grass  every  season.  For  this  purpose,  special  fer- 
tilizers, of  various  kinds,  are  better  than  manure 
from  stables  or  any  such  composts,  as  these  intro- 
duce various  weeds  which  soon  spoil  the  smooth 
character  of  a  lawn.  01  these  fertilizers,  wood 
ashes  are  excellent,  where  they  can  be  obtained  ; 
but  in  their  absence,  guano,  or  even  common  salt, 
v/iil  do  well.  It  is  aho  a  good  plan  in  the  early 
spring  to  roll  frequently,  as  this  makes  a  nice,  level, 
smooth  sward.  Where  the  lawn  mower  is  used,  it 
is  enough  to  roll  with  a  heavy  roller  once — and  the 
rest  of  the  year  the  roller  of  the  mowing  machine 
will  do  all  that  is  required. 

In  mowing  with  a  niachine,  it  appears  to  be  the 
testimony  of  those  with  a  large  experience,  that 
we  cut  too  close  for  our  hot  dry  seasons.  Many  in 
mowing  will  set  the  knives  so  tliat  they  go  within 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  grour-d.  A  half  an  inch 
is  much  better,  and,  perhaps,  in  cases,  it  may 

be  best  to  leave  three-quarters  or  even  an  inch 
stand.  Experience  will  be  the  best  tea':her — the 
rule  being  that  where  there  is  a  danger  of  burning, 
give  more  manure,  and  cut  longer.  That  is,  do 
not  set  the  knives  so  close  to  the  ground. 

Trap  for  Cut- Worms. — The  American  Agri- 
culturist gives  the  following : — An  old  shovel  han- 
dle is  split  for  about  a  foot  witli  a  fire  saw.  The 
split  portion  is  soaked  in  boiling  water  to  soften  it, 
and  the  ends  are  inserted  into  holes  made  in  a 
hoop  or  ring  of  wood,  two  inches  wide,  one  inch 
thick  and  eight  inches  in  diameter.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  ring  there  are  inserted  a  number  of  pieces 
of  an  old  broom-handle,  projecting  two  inches  and 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  When 
this  is  pressed  into  the  earth,  around  a  hill  of  corn 
or  a  cabbage  plant,  it  leaves  a  circle  of  smooth 
round  holes,  two  inches  deep,  with  compact  sides 
and  bottoms.  The  cut-v/orms  fall  into  these  holes 
in  their  nightly  rambles,  and  may  be  found  and  de-» 
stroyed  in  the  morning. 

Silence  is  the  fittest  reply  to  folly. 
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FRUIT  PROSFECTS— :a[AY  DAY. 

People  are  wondering  what  is  ihe  prospect  for  a 
good  supply  of  fruit  the  coming  season. 

The  probability  is  that  the  cool,  backward  season 
will  keep  the  buds  and  bloom  back  so  late  that 
there  will  be  no  danger  from  Jackfrost  or  severe 
weather  when  they  do  spring  and  sprout  forth  ;  and  '■■ 
that  the  fruit  and  foliage  can  grow  on  all  the  more  , 
vigorously  when  they  do  start,  and  thus  be  the  better  ! 
able  to  resist  enemies  or  other  disaster  that  rnay  | 
attack  ;  so,  we  will  hope  for  a  good  fruit  crop  the 
coming  season,  if  the  trees  and  vines  have  had  the 
proper  care  and  treatment  the  past  fall  and' winter, 
and  are  not  allowed  to  carry  too  heavy  a  crop,  but 
are  reasonably  thinned  cut  in  the  spring. 

And  the  young  people  are  wishing  to  know  what 
kind  of  a  May  Day  they  will  have  for  the  vernal 
and  floral  festivities.  O,  yes,  that  is  pleasant  to 
think  of — the  writer  remembers  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago,  when  he  was  a  pioneer  to  Michigan,  the 
then  "Way  out  West;  "  the  new  settlers  would  wall: 
and  ride  half  a  dozen  miles  or  more  to  meet  a  few 
other  new  settlers  for  a  May  Day  frolic  ;  and  to 
select  from  the  number  of  good  and  nice  country 
girls,  the  one  that  was  distinguished  for  goodness, 
kindness,'  and  sprightliness,  to  be  crowned  the 
Queen  of  the  company  and  settlement ;  and  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  truly  worchy  candidate 
for  the  regal  honors.  To  be  sure,  at  that  early  season 
wild  flowers  were  scarce  but  some  were  ab.vays 
found  and  suitably  appropriated. 

But  the  new  Gregorian  Calendar,  or  regulation 
ot  time,  rcbs  us  of  much  of  the  pleasure  which  orig- 
inally belonged  to  that  festal  day  of  pleasure  to  the 
rural  people. 

The  old  or  Julian  year,  established  nearly  half  a 
century  before  the  birth  of  our  Savior,  by  Julius 
Caesar,  placed  the  first  of  May  nearly  half  a  month 
(eleven  days)  later  than  it  is  now  under  the  new 
style  ;  that  many  days  being  taken  off  of  the  last 
end  of  October,  by  Decree  of  Pope  Gregory,  in  the 
year  1582  ;  then  adopted  in  Great  Britton  1752  ; 
and  then  brought  to  this  country  by  the  colonies. 
Very  pleasant,  M'asn't  it,  for  the  people  on  that  20th 
of  October  to  wake  up  and  find  they  had  slept 
until  the  first  of  November — a  good  long  nap, 
almost  as  long  as  the  sleep  of  Rip  Van  Winkle. 

But  we  recommend  the  young  people  to  vote 
and  ordain  that  the  i6th  of  ]\Iay  shall  be  May  Day  ; 
it  is  exactly  the  middle  of  the  month,  there  being  31 
days  in  May. 

At  the  time  and  season  there  will  be  much 
greater  profusion  of  flowers  ;  the  weather  will  be 
more  pleasant  for  field  sports.  And  altogether  the 
time  will  be  more  propititious,  particularly,  if  they 


have  to  do  as  settlers  on  the  frontiers  were  com- 
pelled to  do  ;  there  being  very  few  roads,  and 
fewer  carriages,  blankets  or  pillows  were  placed  on 
the  horses,  behind  the  saddles,  when  the  lads  were 
mounted,  and  the  lasses  rode  behind,  all  safe  and 
jolly.  D.  S.  C. 


POTOMAC  FRUIT  GROWERS. 

MARCH  SESS10y-lS75- 

This  old  and  useful  Society,  met  at  the  Board  of 
Trade  Rooms,  of  Hon.  Wm,  li.  Clagett,  one  of 
:he  most  reliable  business  men  of  Washington, 
who  has  for  several  years  granted  the  free  use  of 
his  place  for  these  meetings. 

Chalkley  Gillingham,  President,  in  the  chair,  and 
J.  E.  Snodgrass,  secretary.  A  goodly  number  of 
members  and  visitors  were  present,  and  interesting 
papers  were  read.  After  reading  of  the  minutes 
three  new  m.embers  were  elected. 

APPLES,  AND  APPLE  CULTL'RE.  ' 

Maj.  H.  C.  Williams,  an  old  fruit  grower,  had 
been  designated  to  read  a  paper  on  the  apple  ;  but 
from  ill  health  was  unable  to  attend,  and  sent  an 
interesting  paper,  v/hich  v.-as  read  by  the  Secretary  ; 
he  also  sent  some  fine  specimens  of  the  Tewks- 
bury  winter  blush  apples,  sound  and  crisp.  Among 
other  useful  hints,  in  Maj.  Williams  paper,  he  said: 
"As  for  our  present  fruit  productions,  I  ihiuk 
they  are  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  v,-hat  they 
^  should  be.    Were  it  asked  of  me,  "If  ^^e  produced 
I  ten  times  the  apples  we  now  do,  v.hat  could  v/e  do 
I  with  them?"    My  answer  would  be,  make  more 
j  use  of  them  in  the  family  than  most  farmers  now 
j  do  ;  seii  as  many  a:s  can  be  got  to  market  and  sold  ; 
i  make  cider  and  vinegar  out  of  the  unmarketable 
.1  ones,  or  feed  them  to  your  stock.    For  feed  to  do- 
j  mestic  animals,  apples  are  not  fully  appreciated. — 
I  If  you  have  not  found  a  sale  for  the  better  varieties 
ship  them  to  England,  where  there  is,  I  am  told, 
1  always  a  good  market  for  Am.erican  apples, 
j     I  will  now  give  you  a  list  of  twelve  of  the  most 
;  profitable  varieties  which  I  h>ave  cultivated,  and  a 
I  list  also  of  those  which  I  think  may  be  introduced 
and  cultivated  with  hopes  of  success.    I  confine 
myself  to  a  dozen  of  the  first  and  expect  other 
mem-bers  do  the  same.    No  doubt  by  the  time  all 
i  the  favorites  are  mentioned,  we  shall  have  a  large 
!  catalogue.    I  know  no  better  way  than  this,  to  as- 
!  certain  the  average  of  opinions,  as  I  may  term  it, 
!  of  those  who  have  made  apple  culture  their  study 
;  and  practice. 

i  Varieties  for  general  culture. — i.  Early  Harvest  ; 
\  2.  Maiden's  Blush  ;  3.  Summer  Queen  ;  4.  Weth- 
i  erell's  White  Sweet  ;  5.  Smokehouse  ;  6.  Hagloe  ; 
i  7,  Bullock's  Pippin  ;  8.  Milam  ;  9.  Smith's  Cider  ; 
j  10.  Winesap  Cider;  11.  Genet;  12.  Tewkesbury 
i  Winter. 

j  Most  of  the  following  I  have  not  yet  fruited,  but 
I  I  have  planted  them  under  a  conviction  that  they 
'  will  be  suitable  for  extensive  cultivation.  I  re- 
j  command  them  for  trial ;  i.  Ben  Davis  ;  2.  Cannon 
;  Pearmain  ;  3.  Equinitely  ;  4,  Hall;  5.  Matamas- 
I  ket  ;  6.  Nichijack  ;  7.  Shockley  ;  8.  Settle  Pippin, 
I  (variously  called  Adam's  W^hite,  Hox's  Vv''hite,  and, 
I  according  to  Mr.  Saul,  Superb  White  ;)  9.  Wheat- 
!  yard  or  Broadwater,  (a  local  variety;)  lo.  Grind- 
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stone  ;  ii.  French  Pippin,  (old  variety  ;)  12.  James 
River  of  Maryland  orchardists." 

The  President  also  read  an  instructive  paper,  in 
which  he  said : 

"There  are  two  kinds  of  apple  orchards,  viz:  the 
amateur  and  the  commercial.  I  will  give  a  list  of 
v^rhat  in  my  opinion  constitutes  both.  First  is  the 
amateur,  or  general  orchard,  for  family  use,  of  100 
trees  for  the  climate  of  Eastern  Virginia — Astra- 
chan  Red,  5  ;  Summer  Rose,  5  ;  Early  Harvest,  5  ; 
Edwards  Early,  5  ;  Summer  Pearmain,  5  ;  Porter, 
3  ;  Jersey  Sweet,  3  ;  Maiden's  Blush,  5  ;  Smoke- 
house, 5  ;  Belmont,  4;  Peck's  Pleasant,  3;  Para- 
dise (v/inter),  3  ;  Russett  (American  Golden),  4; 
Roman  Stem,  4;  Milam,  3;  Adam's  White,  3; 
Prior's  Red,  3 ;  Rawles'  Genet,  3 ;  Shockley,  3  ; 
Nick-a-jack,  3  ;  White  Sap,  6  ;  Winter  Cheese,  5  ; 
Abram,  5  ;  Smith's  Cider,  3  ;  York  Imperial,  4. 

The  commercial  orchard  cannot  be  accurately 
designated,  and  a  proper  list  prepared  for  it,  with- 
out first  knowing  the  loca';ion  of  the  individual 
needing  it,  his  distance  fi-om  market,  the  kind  of 
soil  whereon  he  intends  putting  it.  If  he  is  near 
enough  to  market  to  avail  himself  of  the  benefit  of 
the  eavly  sorts,  he  should  do  this  ;  he  would  not 
then  come  in  competition  with  the  northern  influx 
of  that  fruit.  But  if  he  is  distant  therefrom,  and 
has  to  send  by  railroad,  he  has  to  content  himself 
with  propagating  late  varieties  only." 

Mr.  D.  O.  Munson,  the  popular  nurseryman,  was 
asked  what  varieties  ol  apples  he  would  recom- 
mend, gave  the  following  list : 

"Eaciy  Harvest,  Red  Astrachan,  Jersey  Sweet, 
Maiden's  Blush,  Sour  Bough,  Fail  Pippin,  Glouces- 
ter WJiite,  Ben  Davis,  Albemarle  Pippin,  Roman- 
ite,  Roman  Stem,  Smolcehouse,  Summer  Pearmain, 
Bonuni,  Lowell,  Wine  Apple,  Smith's  Cider,  Lim- ; 
Der  Twig,  Rawles'  Jenet,  Wine*  Sap,  Tewksbury 
Winder  Blush,  American  Golden  Russett,  Sweet  | 
Wlnte'-,  Paradise  and  York  Imperial." 

Judire  Gray  recommended  the  Lady  Apple,  and 
some  others,  especially  the  Jersey  Sweet,  saying,  in 
referring  to  the  usefulness  of  certain  apples  as 
food  for  cattle  and  hogs,  there  was  one  apple 
which  he  thought  Major  Williams  might  have 
added  to  his  list.  It  was  known  as  the  Jersey 
Sweet.  For  hogs,  especially,  it  was  very  benefi- 
cial, and  suited  the  Association's  field  of  inquiry. 
In  his  opinion,  the  President  did  not  give  the 
Winesap  the  prominence  it  deserved.  For  himself, 
of  an  hundred  ti-ees,  if  he  were  setting  a  new  or- 
chard, he  would  plant  seventy-five  Winesaps. 

The  Secretary  said  his  observation  in  this  sec- 
tion brought  him  to  the  conclusion,  that  other 
things  equal,  the  disappearance  of  the  forests,  the 
result  of  the  war,  liad  more  to  do  with  the  general 
complaints  he  had  listened  to  of  failures,  here  and 
there,  of  orchards,  than  any  other  cause. 

Col.  Hiram  Pitts  confirmed  the  views  of  the  Sec- 
retary, with  some  interesting  statements  of  experi- 
ence of  Mr.  Dunlap,  in  Illinois,  where  skirts  of 
woodland,  when  found,  were  availed  of  for  or- 
chards. One  man  who  planted  his  orchard  in  a 
place  surrounded  by  forest  on  three  sides — all  l^ut 
the  east — was  laughed  at  by  his  neighbors.  'But 
when  bearing  time  came  the  laugh  was  turned  on 
those  vvho  selected  the  open  prairie,  his  dark 
"Notch"  orchard  out-yielding  them  all.  Dunlap 
was  the  name  of  the  supposed  "fool,"  who  turned 
out  to  be  the  wisest  pf  them  all.    As  to  grass,  be, 


(Colonel  Pitts)  was  opposed  to  it  in  orchards. — 
Better  make  a  hog  pasture  of  your  orchard.  He 
had  in  his  mind  a  New  York  orchard,  that  was  so 
used  and  bore  for  eighty  years.  Hogs  will  dig  out 
and  destroy  the  grubs  and  other  worms,  and  root 
the  ground  over,  and  destroy  roots  and  weeds. 

Stacy  H.  Snowden,  of  Virginia,  exhibited  several 
varieties  of  well-kept  apples.  One  of  these  was 
labeled  "spice."  To  this  name  the  President  and 
others  objected, as  too  local  and  undistinguishable 
a  name.  It  would  more  probably  be  called  "pear- 
main." 

W^m.  H.  Chase,  Esq.,  wanted  to  know  if  the 
grass  condemnation  applied  to  pears  as  well  as  ap- 
ples. He  asked  because  Mr.  Sanders  advised  him 
to  sow  strips  of  grass  in  the  middle  of  the  rows  of 
his  pear  orchard,  near  Accotink,  which  is  the  prac- 
tice by  Mr.  S.  in  the  Government  garden  with 
pears,  and  ihey  bore  beautifully. 

The  President. — Grass  is  only  allowable  to  check 
growth  of  wood,  and  increase  the  quality  of  fruit. 

John  J.  Henry,  D.  C,  thought,  in  the  light  of  his 
experience,  when  growing  m  Delaware,  grass 
should  be  kept  away  from  a  young  growing  or- 
chard. After  the  trees  matured  and  were  bearing, 
grass  and  even  corn  could  be  cultivated  therein 
safely. 

The  fine  fruits  on  the  table  v/ere  now  tasted,  and 
adjudged  first  rate,  crisp  ana  juicy  for  this  time  of 
the  year. 

Major  King  read  a  paper  on  ihe  quince,  which 
was  ordered  on  file  and  printed  wi.h  ihe  minutes. 

Colonel  Curtisshere  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  the  last  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Baltimore.  He  received  a  cordial  wel- 
come as  a  casual  representative  of  the  Potomac 
Fruit  Growers'  Association.  He  felt  authorized  to 
say,  that  that  Society  would  be  giad  to  see  any  of 
the  members  at  the  next  meeting,  wliich  v/ould 
take  place  on  the  third  Thursday  in  March.  The 
February  Meeting  was  a  great  success. 

The  President  announced  as  the  subject  for  dis- 
cussion at  the  next  meeting,  the  culture  and  Y?ri- 
eties  of  the 

TEAR, 

and  designated  Col.  Hiram  Pitts  to  open  the  sub- 
ject with  a  paper,  v.-hich  he  will  do.  The  pear  is 
a  fruit  deserving  of  more  attention  than  it  now  re- 
ceives in  this  section. 

The  Secretary  said  more  care  and  watchfulness 
was  needed — better  attention  to  trr^  and  soil — 
to  secure  uniform  good  crops  of  fruits. 

D.  O.  Munson  thought  careful  selection,  proper 
adaptation  and  thorough  culture  would  sv  cceed. 

On  motion,  adjourned  till  the  first  Tuesday  in 
April  next,  when  the  Society  will  be  glad  to  see  as 
many  of  the  public  present  as  may  deiire  to  come. 

Mr.  Munson  gave  us  the  names  of  two  new 
peaches — the  Alexander  and  Amsden's  June — 
whicli  he  is  cultivating,  said  to  be  the  earliest 
known.  D.  s.  c. 


Lemon  Juice  in  Diphtheria. — Dr.  Revillout 
states  that  lemon  juice,  used  as  a  gargle,  is  an  effi- 
cacious specific  against  diphtheria  and  similar  throat 
troubles.  He  has  successfully  thus  employed  it  fof 
over  eighteen  years, 
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Fw  the  "  Mai-yland  Farmer.'^ 

Beg-onias  Orowu  for  Bloom. 

Many  articles  have  been  written,  in  the  leading 
Horticultural  Periodicals,  in  pi-aise  and  of  the  treat- 
ment of  most  of  our  favorite  greenhouse  flowets, 
but  little  has  been  said  of  the  beautiful,  graceful, 
flowering  class  of  Begonias  ;  I  term  them  flowering 
class,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  grown  for 
their  beautiful  foliage  ;  both  kinds  are  familiar  to 
most  aaiateurs,  and  gardeners.  In  my  estimation 
the  ever  blooming  Begonia,  as  it  really  should  be 
termed,  stands  pre-eminent  among  greenhouse  or 
window  plants — on  account  of  its  easy  culture 
and  adaptability  to  any  temperature,  although  semi- 
exotic,  from  45  to  85  degrees  Far. ;  but  it  thrives 
best  at  about  55  degrees.  I  will  mention  a  few 
varieties  in  which  I  have  become  particularly  in- 
terested ;  also  an  approved  method  of  cultivation. 
First  on  the  list  is  B.  semperflorens  Saudersii,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Saunders,  of  Washington,  and 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  acquisitions  to  modern 
floriculture  ;  is  of  very  free  growth  and  from  a  cut- 
ting up  is  never  without  its  scarlet  wax-like  flowers, 
ready  to  burst  in  bloom^  when  they  obtain  a  bright 
pink.  I  have  one  plant  in  a  sixteen  inch  pot  which 
has  had  never  less  than  fifty  pendent  /uH  flower- 
stems,  at  one  time,  for  the  past  twelve  months. — 
This  variety  does  splendidly  out  doors,  planted  in 
rockwork,  and  exposed  to  the  full  rays  of  the  sun, 
but  must  be  well  watered. 

B.  Hybrida  multiflora,  an  erect,  robust  grower, 
with  delicate  pink  flowers  hanging  from  a  thread- 
like stem,  very  choice,  and  showy,  and  by  good 
treatment  and  liberal  pot  room  is  ever  blooming. 

B.  Fucb^ioides,  a  beautiful  erect  grower,  v/ith 
scarlet  bloom,  somewhat  similar  in  shape  to  B.  mul- 
tiflora, but  not  quite  so  free  flowering. 

B.  Alba  loccenia,  a  stout  dwarf  growing  variety 
with  white  bloom. 

B.  Gaucopli^llura  scandens,  is  rather  a  new  var- 
iety of  good  habit  and  fine  scarlet  flowers. 

B.  Weltonensis,  a  veiry  beautiful  pink  variety, 
which  bloom  freely  from  May  to  Christmas  ;  should 
not  be  out  of  any  greenhouse  collection,  although 
like  many  other  varieties  needs  some  rest.  There 
are  numerous  others  very  beautiful ;  several  varieties 
are  bulbous  rooted,  and  ordinarily  treated  only 
bloom  for  a  few  weeks,  but  if  the  bulbs  are  started 
in  succession,  as  any  other  bulbs  may  be,  for  in- 
stance Hyacinths,  &c.,  a  constant  bloom  can  be 
obtained  without  comparatively  any  trouble.  As 
a  window  plant,  the  Begonia  stands  second  to  none, 
as  it  adapts  itself  without  inconvenience  to  sun- 
shine or  shade.  In  midsummer  they  seem  to  do 
best  in  an  eastern  aspect,  but  Avill  also  do  well  ex- 
posed to  the  full  rays  of  the  meridian  sun.  Most 


every  one  who  passed  that  may,  could  not  but  ad- 
mire the  beautiful  specimen  covered  with  waxey 
white  flowers  for  several  months  last  summer,  in  a 
drug  store,  north  window,  on  the  south  side  Balti- 
more street  near  Green.  I  believe  the  sun's  rays 
never  penetrates  that  side. 

The  Begonia  likes  a  rich  rather  light  soil.  Say 
tv/o  parts  good  loam,  one  part  rotten  m.anure,  one^ 
half  part  sand,  one-half  part  leaf  .soil. 

Occasional  watering  with  liquid  manure  is  bene^ 
ficial  when  they  have  filled  the  pot  with  roots.  I 
favor  liberal  pot  room  and  thorough  drainge. 

All  the  leading  varieties  can  be  purchased  of 
the  Baltimore  Florists.  C.  W.  Hall. 


Cd,iise  of  the  Grape  Yine  Bleediiu 
cn  Fruiilug', 


And  Hluts 


To  the  Editors  of  the  Maryland  Farmer  : 

There  is  a  great  difterence  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  the  bleeding  of  the  grape  vine,  some  holding 
that  it  is  caused  by  pruning  at  the  wrong  season. 
We  do  not  think  pruning  has  much  to  do  v/ith  it, 
that  is,  if  that  operation  is  perform.ed  before  the 
vine  is  put  into  a  vegetating  state.  But  if  the  vine 
is  overtaken  by  the  frost  before  it  drops  its  foliage 
and  is  assisted  in  doing  so  by  that  agency — prune 
when  you  W'ill  the  vines  will  most  likely  bleed.— 
Or,  if  the  mildew  has  established  itself  it  will  pre- 
vent them  from  reaching  tliat  point  of  maturiLy 
v.-hich  gives  the  wood  a  bright  and  glossy  appear- 
ance, and  leaves  it  in  a  soft  and  spungy  state, 
which  will  prevent  tliern  from  healing  after  the 
operation  of  pruning  has  been  peii"ormed,  and  con- 
sequently must  bleed  v.'heu  the  vines  become  ex- 
cited. But  still,  we  would  recoramend  the  prun- 
ing to  be  done  as  early  as  possible,  as  there  is 
nothing  gained  by  delay,  and  that  operation  should 
be  performed  with  a. sharp  knife,  and  the  cut  made 
in  a  slanting  direction,  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  eye  intended  to  start.  The  manner  in  which 
vines  ought  to  be  pruned  we  do  -not  think  of  so 
much  consequence  to  the  production  of  superior 
crops  as  some  other  circurastcinces.  The  food 
with  v/hich  they  are  fed.  Vv  hetiier  from  the  border  in 
which  they  are  planted,  or  from  rhe  atmosphere  in 
which  they  breath.  If  these  tv>'o  points  are  pro- 
perly managed  the  vine  vviU  be  found  to  produce 
abundant  crops  under  a  variety  of  methods  of 
pruning.  To  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  be.iring 
wood  is  the  object  aimed  at  by  every  cullivator  of 
the  grape,  and  that  method  which  is  adapted  to 
this  effect,  is  the  best.  Some  are  advocates  for 
long  pruning,  laying  in  shoots  of  great  length — 
others  practice  the  short  spur  system  the  whole 
length,  not  exceeding  but  one,  two  or  three  joints. 
But  the  vine  is  of  that  accommodating  nature  that 
it  is  capable  of  being  trained  and  pruned  in  any 
way  the  fancy  may  suggest.  So,  to  recommend 
any  particular  style  of  pruning  is  entirely  out  of 
place  at  this  advanced  state  of  horticulture. 

W.  LiNEKER. 
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Acknowledgement  of  Visiters. 

We  were  highly  gratified  a  few  days  since  by  a 
visit  from  that  veteran  Statesman,  and  eminent 
agriculturist,  the  Hon.  Benjamin  G.  Harris,  of  St. 
Mary's  County.  We  were  much  pleased  to  see  how 
well  he  carries  his  years,  looking  younger  and  more 
spry  than  half  the  young  men  of  half  his  years- 
He  is  one  of  the  few  of  the  old  gentlemen  farmers 
of  Maryland  left  and  we  trust  he  will  long  be  spared 
to  honor  by  his  bold  and  independent  course  in  the 
reformation  of  both  politics  and  agriculture,  these 
important  interests,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising 
population.  We  were  highly  delighted  with  his 
forcible  expressions  of  deep  interest  in  the  progress 
of  agriculture.  We  trust  to  hear  from  him  shortly 
about  the  experiments  he  has  made  lately,  and  also 
the  condition  ot  agriculture  in  the  Southern  coun. 
ties  of  our  State. 

It  added  net  a  little  to  our  pleasure  that  C.  C. 
Hill,  Esq.,  of  Prince  George's,  one  of  the  largest 
tobacco  growers  in  the  State,  should  have  been 
in  our  office  at  the  same  time.  Thus  two  represen- 
tative men  of  two  counties  of  Southern  Maryland 
met  by  accident  and  interchanged  views  as  to  the 
future  of  the  Tobacco  growers,  and  gave  Mary- 
land Farmer  their  commendation  of  its  value  to 
the  community  as  a  reliable  and  valuable  journal. 

GOT.  ASIOS  HEED'S  FARJL 

One  of  the  most  attractive  locations  and  hand- 
some farms,  between  Baltimore  and  Washington, 
is  that  of  Mr.  Reed,  at.  Branchville,  on  the  B.  &  O. 
R.  R.,  not  far  from  the  Maryland  Agricultural 
College.  He  is  fast  getting  it  into  a  fine  state  of 
improvement,  by  good  buildings,  choicfi  fruits,  and 
other  things. 

One  peculiar  charm  of  this  place,  is  its  splendid 
springs  of  water.  There  is  a  high,  sightly  hill 
near  the  mansion,  which  rises  much  higher  than 
the  roof  of  his  three  story  house  ^fcand  near  the 
top  of  this  hill  several  fine  springs  of  good  water 
burst  out  from  the  rocks,  higher  than  the  second 
story  of  his  dwelling,  and  with  pipes,  he  conveys 
the  water  to  all  parts  of  the  building,  and  into  the 
lawn  for  fountains.  He  is  cultivating  grapes, 
pears,  peaches,  and  some  other  fruits ;  and  among 
other  sensible  things  that  he  does,  he  is  a  sub- 
scriber  to  the  Maryland  Far.iicr.  D.  s.  c. 

The  Preservation  of  Green  Forage  in  Pits. 
— Our  translator  has  sent  us  an  article  taken  from 
a  French  Agricultural  Journal,  on  the  preserva- 
tion of  green  corn  stalks,  leaves  of  roots,  &c.,  by 
burying  them  in  the  ground,  which  was  anticipated 
by  our  correspondent  in  France,  whose  article  on 
the  same  subject  is  already  in  type. 
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CORN  AND  ITS  CULTIVATION. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  the  corn 
crop  is  the  most  important  staple  crop  of  this  or 
any  other  country.  It  is  the  bread,  and  produces 
the  meat  for  nine-tenths  of  our  entire*  population, 
besides  a  large  amount  exported  to  aid  in  keeping 
down  the  balance  of  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  Immense  quantities  are  by 
distillation  converted  into  the  popular  drink  of 
America.  Among  the  four  millions  of  people  en- 
gaged in  agriculture,  but  few  are  found  in  any  part 
of  our  expansive  domain  who  do  not  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  cultivate  this  valuable  and  indispen- 
sable plant  food.  There  are  not  less  than  1,200,- 
000,000  of  bushels  of  corn  grown  per  annum  in 
this  country. 

Indian  Corn,  or  Maize,  is  purely  a  plant,  or  grass, 
indigenous  to  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is 
suited  to  all  the  climes  of  America,  growing  under 
the  burning  suns  of  the  South  and  in  the  cold  re- 
gions of  the  North,  and  in  the  highest  luxuriance 
from  the  Atlantic  slope  of  the  Middle  States  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  Its  uses  are  innumerable.  The 
green  or  cured  stalks  and  blades  are  the  best  of 
food  for  all  kinds  of  stock  ;  the  grain  in  an  unripe 
condition  is  a  delicious  vegetable,  and  when  ripe 
may  be  cooked  in  a  hundred  ways  to  make  pala- 
table, nutricious  and  healthful  food  for  man  and 
beast. 

Now,  notwithstanding  all  these  facts,  our  corn 
growers,  almost  without  exception,  have  done  noth- 
ing to  increase  the  productiveness  of  this  plant, 
but  year  after  year,  plant  the  same  seed  and  culti- 
vate in  the  same  slovenly  way  that  was  pursued  by. 
our  forefathers  a  hundred  years  ago,  relying  on  the 
natural  efforts  of  the  soil  and  the  sturdy  energies 
of  the  corn  of  itself  to  grow  and  bear  grain. 

We  think  it  not  an  under-estimate  to  place  the 
present  average  product  in  the  Middle  and  North- 
ern States  at  npt  over barrels  or  twenty  bushels 
per  acre,  except  on  the  new  and  fertile  lands  of 
some  Western  States,  in  the  blue-grass  region  of 
Kentucky  and  a  few  favored  sections  of  limited 
extent  in  the  Middle  States.  Yet  by  proper  cul- 
ture 200  bushels,  as  has  been  accomplished,  might 
be  grown  ;  certainly,  with  but  a  little  more  labor 
and  a  small  outlay  in  money,  the  average  crop  of  the 
country  could  be  doubled  or  trebled,  at  the  same 
time  the  land  on  which  it  grew  would  have  increas- 
ed in  fertility  to  insure  a  better  small  grain  crop 
and  a  good  stand  of  grass. 

MODE  OF  CULTURE. 

We  have  found  from  our  own  experience  and 
that  of  others  who  have  grown  heavy  crops,  that 
the  best  method  of  corn  culture  is  as  follows  : — 


Breach  the  land  up  at  least  six  incher,  v»nth  a  sub- 
soil plow  in  every  third  row.  Give  a  heavy  man* 
tiring,  of  stable" 01'  barn-yard  manure,  say  20  of 
30  cart  or  w^agon  loads  per  rxre,  tlieri  200  or  300  lbs. 
of  bone  dust  or  ashes,  and  hafrow  there r.gnly. 
Soak  the  seed  in  copperas  or  saltpetre  soluiiou, 
strong.  Twenty  four  oi'  forty  eight  hours  in  the 
brime,  take  it  out,  drain  and  rub  dry  in  plaster  of 
paris,  or  ashes.  Put  it  three  inches  in  the  ground. 
Work  it  every  week  with  Thomas  Smoothing  Har- 
row until  it  gets  a  foot  higji,  then  thin  it,  so  as  to 
stand  18  inches  in  the  drill,  the  driiJs  three  feet 
apart,  so  the  plants  will  be  18  by  36  inches  distant. 

When  a  foot  high,  give  a  good  plowing  with  the 
iron  shovel  plow,  throwing  the  earth  to  the  corn. 
Continue  this  for  three  weeks  and  then  have  the 
ground  leveled  by  a  good  cultivator.  Then  leave 
the  field  in  the  hands  of  nature  and  you  will  in  a 
large  majority  of  years  get  from  10  to  20  barre/is 
of  corn  per  acre,  and  have  your  land  in  nice  order 
for  a  wheat  crop  and  good  stand  of  clover. 

Let  us  advise  you,  either  at  planting  or  after- 
wards, to  drop  a  spoonful  of  salt  and  plaster  in- 
timately mixed,  on  every  hill  of  corn  ;  or  sow  it  in 
the  drill.  This  can  be  done  easily  if  you  use  one 
of  the  impi'oved  drills. 

This  salt  and  plaster  will  keep  off  the  worm 
which  often  kills  half  the  corn  crop,  and  will  start 
the  young  plants  with  an  energetic  life  action  that 
makes  the  observer  wonder  why  that  corn  grows 
so  fast  and  looks  so  green. 


National  Butter  and  Egg  Association. 

We  extract  from  a  report  of  the  annual  meeting 
of  this  association,  held  the  lOth  and  nth  of  March, 
in  Chicago,  from  "  71ie  Groceiy  and  Ftvvision  Re- 
view. " 

The  butter  crop  of  the  United  States  is  now 
greater  in  value  than  either  the  wheat  or  provision 
crop  ;  and  by  making  these  facts  public,  it  is  sought 
to  have  the  trade  assume  a  position  in  relation  to 
the  other  trades  that  has  not  heretofore  been  ac- 
corded to  it.  The  President  of  the  Association  has 
offered  prizes,  amounting  to  $1,000,  for  essays  on 
the  subject  of  butter-making,  which  ofi'er  has  met 
v.'ith  a  prompt  response  from  ail  parts  of  the  Union 
and  Canada.  The  awards  have  been  n-^aoc  and  paid , 
and  now  the  large  number  of  essays  thus  secured 
are  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  first  and 
only  valuable  work  ever  published  on  this  .subject. 
Similar  oiTers  are  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  by 
the  association,  and  the  information  thus  obtained 
\A\\  be  given  gratuitously  to  the  world. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are  :  President* 
D.  W.  Dake,  Beloit,  Wisconsin  ;  Treasurer,  Pvobert 
Langsdale,  Indianapolis,  Indiana ;  Secretary,  E. 
P.  Wells,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  ;  Vice-President, 
James  Anderson,  New  York. 
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For  ihe  Maryland  Farmer. 

Visit  to  Experimental  Farm  of  Chester  Co., 
Pennsylvaaia.  • 

BY  D.  Z.  EVANS,  JR. 

At  the  January.  Meeting  of  the  Experimental 
Farmers'  Club,  held  on  the  Experimental  Farm 
Grounds,  near  West  Grove,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  I 
had  the  pleasure  of  being  present,  and  gleaned 
many  things  of  value,  but,  not  being  a  very  good 
short-hand  reporter,  I  missed  quite  a  number  of 
things.  The  meeting  being  the  first  yearly  meet- 
ing, many  things  had  to  be  attended  to  outside  of 
discussing  interesting  farm  and  kindred  subjects. 
The  main  subject  for  discussion  was,  "The  Stomach 
of  the  Ox,"  which  had  consumed  much  time  in  in- 
vestigation, though  many  points  were  still  left 
open  to  conjecture. 

The  subject  was  first  brought  to  the  attention  of 
this  Club  by,  I  believe,  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Harvey,  of 
West  Grove,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  having  a  valua- 
ble Channel  Island  cow  die  by  impaciion  of  the 
manyplus.  Two  of  his  animals  were  affected  at 
nearly  the  same  time,  but  one,  being  but  slightly 
affected,  was  soon  cured  by  ordinary  remedies, 
such  as  feeding  on  wet  food,  and  paying  particular 
attention  to  care  and  shelter.  All  known  reme- 
dies failed  with  the  cow  which  eventually  died,  no 
then  known  remedy  doing  her  the  least  good ;  or 
was  there  anything  given  which  seemed  to  reach 
the  affected  part,  though,  subsequently,  it  was 
heard  that  a  neighbor  had  cured  two  animals 
■which  were  nearly  dead  with  the  disease,  by  giving 
them  doses  of  common  coal  oil. 

Doses  of  different  kinds  were  given  to  the  affect- 
ed animal,  besides  fluids  of  certain  kinds  were  in- 
ject.ed,  but  to  no  perceptible  good.  An  M.  D.,  as 
well  as  a  skillful  veterinary  surgeon,  declared  their 
inability  to  relieve  or  cure  the  animal,  nor  did  they 
recognize  the  disease,  the  latter  being  due  to  the 
careful  research  and  thorough^practical  knowledge 
of  Mr.  Harvey,  who  soon  found  out  the  name  and 
nature  of  the  disease  in  question. 

After  the  animal  had  expired,  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination was  held,  which  showed  the  food  in  the 
manyplus  to  have  been  impacted  so  as  to  become 
impassable.  The  substance  had  become  so  hard 
and  dry  in  the  folds  of  the  stomach,  as  to  readily 
burn  when  fire  was  applied.  The  examination  re- 
sulted in  appointing  a  committee  to  examine  and 
report  on  the  "Stomach  of  the  Ox."  Mr.  Warren 
Shellmeyer  and  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Edge,  were  the 
tnen  appointed,  and  did  the  duty  assigned  them  in 
as  satisfactory  a  manner  as  could  have  been  done  by 
any  other  persons  v.-ith  equal  facilitiee.    Mr.  Shell- 


meyer  made  an  excellent  sheet  of  drawings  of  the 
stomach,  in  different  positions,  and,  in  his  absence, 
the  task  of  explanation  devolved  upon  Mr.  Thos. 
J.  Edge. 

The  experiment  was  as  follows  :  An  ox  intended 
for  slaughter  was  deprived  of  food  for  eighteen 
hours,  when  it  was  fed  with  corn  fodder  with  wet 
food,  after  which  corn  and  oats,  whole,  followed, 
and  then  two  quarts  of  strong  blue  water.  All 
this  was  done  to  determine  where  the  coarse  as 
well  as  the  fine  food  went  to,  and,  also,  if  the  water 
went  into  the  first  stomach  or  into  one  of  the 
others.  Owing  to  the  blue  being  a  vegetable  col- 
oring, the  gastric  juices  of  the  stomach  neutralized 
the  coloring  matter,  so  its  presence  could  not  be 
detected  in  any  of  the  stomachs.  Had  the  color- 
ing been  a  mineral  instead  of  a  vegetable  dye,  no 
doubt  the  result  would  have  been  different.  Fur- 
ther investigations  are  going  on  to  satisfy  the 
members  on  the  points  where  they  are  yet  in  the 
dark.  No  oats  and  corn  were  found  in  the  first 
stomach,  having  evidently  passed  directly  down 
to  where  the  remasticated  food  goes.  It  v/as  found 
that  the  coarse  food,  as  first  given,  goes  first  to  the 
first  stomach,  and,  after  it  becomes  mixed  with 
gastric  juices,  either  here  or  in  the  second  stomach, 
(perhaps  in  both,)  it  goes  to  the  second  stomach, 
after  which  it  is  forced  up  to  be  remasticated,  and 
then  passed  to  the  third  stomach,  to  be  digested 
and  assimilated.  The  water  was  found  in  the  first 
and  second  stomachs. 

Another  experiment  was  instituted,  by  a  Mr. 
Jefferies.  He  took  an  animal  he  had  intended  to 
slaughter,  and  fed  her  (or  him)  liberally  on  corn 
meal.  After  it  had  stood  some  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes,  it  was  slaughtered,  and  the  stomachs  were 
examined  ;  the  meal  being  found  in  the  fourth 
stomach,  which  shows  conclusively  that  it  is  not 
best  to  feed  meal  alone  to  obtain  the  best  results, 
for  much  of  it  necessarily  passes  from  the  animal 
undigested,  whereas,  if  fed  with  or  on  cut  hay  or 
food,  it  would  go  with  it  into  the  first  and  second 
stomachs,  and  get  the  proper  admixture  of  gastric 
juices  before  being  carried  into  the  other  stomachs 
for  digestion.  Any  person  who  doubts  this  can 
readily  and  unexpensively  try  the  experiment. — 
Let  him  feed  some  whole  corn  to  an  animal,  and 
see  if  quite  a  percentage  is  not  passed  out  along 
with  the  excrement.  Corn  or  other  grain  is  too 
expensive  to  make  manure  of,  and  it  is  far  better 
to  feed  on  cut  fodder  than  to  stand  the  loss  which 
will  always  follow  the  other  system  (?)  of  feeding. 
The  loss  may  be  but  comparatively  small  with  one 
or  two  animals,  but,  where  from  five  to  fifty  are 
kept,  the  loss  is  cori'espondingly  greater  and  quite 
»n  item.    Farming  ia  not  unprofitable  because  we 
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do  not  get  a  fair  and  even  a  good  price  for  our 
produce  or  stock,  but  for  the  simple  reason  that  it 
costs  so  much  to  produce  it, — because  we  allow  the 
many  small  leaks  steal  away  the  percentage  of 
gain  which  should  be  our  profits,  and  would  be 
under  a  better  system  of  management.  We  are  all 
liable  to  err  as.  well  as  slow  to  adopt  new  mea- 
sures when  seemingly  of  such  little  value  ;  but 
farming  and  stock  raising  must  now  be  carried  on 
as  carefully  as  a  mercantile  business,  with  a 
strict  regard  for  economy  in  all  its  details,  other- 
wise the  many  small  omissions  or  extravagances 
will  stagger  us  with  the  aggregate  amount  they 
present  to  us. 

Further  experiments,  in  regards  to  the  workings 
and  arrangements  of  the  stomach  of  the  ox,  are 
now  going  on,  and  if  it  be  my  good  fortune  to  ob- 
tain the  results,  I  will  take  pleasure  in  communi- 
cating tbem,  for  the  benefit  of  other  stock  growers. 

While  at  the  Club  Meeting,  I  saw  some  very 
fine  stock,  especially  at  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Harvey's 
place,  while  enjoying  his  hospitality.  At  the 
"Farm,"  I  saw  the  Jersey  bull  "Bertrand,"  from 
Chas.  Sharpless'  stock.  He  is  an  excellent  animal. 
He  was  dropped  i  mo.  9th,  1872,  his  dam  being 
imported  Bertie,  H.  R.,  1471,  Sire  Lancaster,  H. 
R.  149-  Lancaster  \ia.s  out  of  imported  Blue 
Bell.  Som.e  persons  have  said  that  the  Jersey  does 
not  breed  for  many  years,  yet  the  Jersey  cows,  Eu- 
ropa  and  Betsey  Baker  proved  otherwise,  for  one 
bred  regularly  for  sixteen  years,  and  the  other  for 
eighteen  years. 

Mr.  Harvey's  stock  is  well  worth  seeing.  His 
place  is  but  a  short  walk  from  the  "Ex.  Farm," 
which  he  sold  to  the  Agricultural  College  for  expe- 
rimental purposes.  For  several  years  he  acted  as 
superintendent,  but  resigned  that  important  posi- 
tion several  years  ago,  much  to  the  regret  of  all 
concerned. 

Mr.  Harvey's  herd  consists  of  some  magnificent 
Guernsey,  Jersey  and  Alderney  cattle,  some  sev- 
enty-five  or  eighty  in  number.  His  stock  of  Eng- 
lish Yorkshire  and  improved  Berkshire  swine,  as 
well  as  his  Dark  Brahma  chicks,  cannot  be  ex- 
celled, perhaps  not  equalled,  in  this  country. 

Among  the  pleasant  Dining  Saloons,  in  Wash- 
ington, is  the  one  kept  by  Walter  Evans,  one  of 
your  subscribers,  where  you  will  find  it  comforta- 
ble to  call,  when  you  come  to  the  capital  city,  it  is 
near  the  Post  Office  and  the  Patent  Office,  in 
Eighth  Street — handy  for  business  in  those  Depart- 
ments. D.  s.  c. 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

ImproTement  of  Worn-out  Laud. 

As  promised,  I  desire  to  give  the  readers  of  your 
valuable  journal,  my  practical  experience  in  the 
improvement  of  worn  out  lands  in  Maryland  as 
well  as  Pennsylvania. 

Although  I  am  a  dealer  in  manufactured  fertil- 
izers, having  a  large  trade,  but  the  fact  presses 
upon  my  mind,  being  identified  with  the  interest 
of  the  farmer,  that  lime  and  clover  properly  ap- 
plied, is  after  all  by  far  the  most  economical ;  true, 
you  must  have  phosphate,  bone,  &c.  on  poor  land, 
tor  the  first  and  second  crops,  to  produce  grass  or 
clover,  for  the  lime  to  act  upon.  Take  a  sedge 
field,  in  the  fall,  break  it  up  and  sow  in  oats  and 
clover,  in  the  spring,  sow  or  drill  200  lbs.  phos- 
phate to  the  acre  ;  in  September  following,  put  on 
from  40  to  50  bushels  quick  lime  to  the  acre.  The 
next  June,  when  the  clover  is  in  blossom,  put  a 
chain  on  your  plow  and  turn  the  clover  well  under, 
turning  up  a  little  of  the  sub-soil,  and  put  in 
wheat  and  grass  in  the  fall,  without  any  phos- 
phate— a  light  coat  of  barn  yard  manure,  if  you 
can  get  it — and  you  may  expect  ample  returns. — 
Then  cut  the  grass  and  pasture  for  the  next  three 
years,  with  an  additional  50  bushels  of  lime  to  the 
acre,  the  second  year,  as  a  top  dressing,  so  that 
when  you  follow  with  corn,  it  will  produce  from  lO 
to  12  barrels  of  corn  per  acre,  where  it  would  not 
have  produced  2  barrels  per  acre  at  first.  This 
has  been  my  experience — now  count  the  cost  be- 
tween this  mode  and  the  present,  which  is  but 
little  lime  and  grass,  and  fertilizers  upon  every 
crop — too  much  lime  will  cause  land  to  bake. 

Should  like  to  have  t*ie  views  of  some  of  your 
correspondents,  who  have  had  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  farming  and  its  effects,  as  to  the  dif- 
ference in  using  lime  and  clover  as  a  manure,  over 
manufactured  fertilizers. 

I  trust  the  time  is  near  at  hand,  when  the  far- 
mer will  be  amply  remunerated  for  bis  labor,  as 
they  are  now  moving  in  the  right  direction  to  meet 
the  end  in  view.  I  would  say,  success  to  our 
State,  County  and  District  Unions — may  they 
grow  in  interest.  Respectfully, 
Etnory  Grove,  Md.         R.  H.  Pennington. 

Thanks.— We  acknowledge  the  receipt  from 
Mr.  H.  D.  Smith  of  Arlington,  Va.,  of  the  famous 
Arlington  Tomato  Seed,  for  which  we  return  our 
thanks.  At  seed  time  we  will  give  them  a  place 
in  Gardens^ 


The  Rose — ^how  lovely  when  decked  with  dew  Age  is  rarely  despised  bvtt  whgn  it  is  coptempti^ 
pearls,  set  by  the  faultless  hand  of  Nature.  i  ble. 
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For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

A  SOU^TD  POLICY. 


Mr.  George  Geddes  has  been  contributing  some 
well  coiisidered  articles  to  the  Co?oii?y  Gentleman, 
on  the  cost  of  producing  animal  food.  This  gen- 
tleman is  vvellknown  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
as  one  of  her  most  intelligent  and  experienced 
farmers,  and  there^is  scarcely  one  of  her  citizens, 
perhaps,  whose  opinions  on  agricultual  topics  com- 
mand more  respect  where  he  is  known. 

He  has  undertaken  to  show,  generally,  that  the 
raising,  and  even  the  feeding  for  market  of  beef 
cattle,  has  become  unprofitable  in  Central  New 
York.  "I  refer,  however,  to  these  articles  for  the 
purpose  of  reproducing  a  few  paragraphs  on  the 
subject  of  feeding  sheep,  which,  to  my  mind,  de- 
serve all  the  circulation  that  can  be  given  them. 
They  are  not  new,  nor  do  they  differ  from  what  I 
have  said  heretofore,  but  the  pointed  testimony, 
based  upon  long  experience,  of  two  such  men  as 
himself  and  John  Johnston,  will  carry  with  them  a 
conviction  not  to  be  withstood. 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Johnston,  the  writer  says  :  "Mr. 
Johnston's'good  judgment  has  been  shown  in  feed- 
ing sheep  largely,  and  cattle  on  a  much  more 
limited  scale.  For  many  years  before  he  sold  a 
large  part  of  his  farm,  he  fed  regularly  large  flocks 
Qf  Jheep— sometimes  as  many  as  i,ooo  head."  Mr. 
J's  practice  was  to  buy  in  the  fall,  merino  wethers, 
and  feed  four  months  ;  selling  them  fat  at  the  end 
of  that  time. 

"In  conversing  on  these  topics,  with  this  mosi 
skilled  and  experienced  farmer  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, he  said,  on  one  occasion,  quite  em.phatically  : 
'I  owe  all  I  have  to  feedmg  sheep  in  the  winter.' 
To-t  direct  profit  he  found  to  be  considerable,  and 
seilin-  iii  this  way  his  hay  and  grain,  and  convert- 
in-?  the  straw  uom  his  large  wheat  crops  into  ma- 
nure, he  had  the  means  of  carrying  his  300  acre 
farm  to  a  wonderful  fertility." 

In  the  paper  before  me,  Mr.  Geddes  is  compar. 
ing  the  profits  of  cattle  and  sheep  feeding,  and 
frives  his  o'.vn  opinion  on  this  point  especially  : 
-Long  ago,  many  of  us  fed  cattle  for  the  direct 
profit  made.    Later,  some  farmers  hereabouts  fed 
cattle  for  their  manure,  and  a  few  do  so  yet.  But 
do  they  not  pay  too  much  for  the  manure  ?  Many 
years  ago,'  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  whether  cor- 
rect or\ot,  that  I  preferred  making  manure  with 
sheep,  and  have  kept  flocks  of  sheep,  and  have  be- 
lieved that  if  we  were  to  take  a  period  of  ten 
years,  we  raised  quite  as  many  bushels  of  grain  on 
the  farm,  when  we  regularly  kept  nearly  a  sheep  to 
an  acre  of  land  under  cultivation— as  we  could 
>Y}thout  a  sheep  on  the  farip.    The  sheep  grinds 


his  own  food  and  grinds  it  finely.    He  rests  m  the 
warm  nights,  on  the  high  and  exposed  places  m 
the  field,  and  makes  them  fertile.    A  warm  place 
keeps  him  warm  in  winter  and  saves  food  thereby. 
His  manure  is  worth  more  made  from  grain  be- 
cause  it  is  finer  than  that  made  from  the  ox,  and 
because  it  is  more  evenly  mixed  with  the  litter 
that  his  'golden  hoof,'  as  the  Spaniards  call  it. 
tramples  upon.    He  gives  an  annual  dividend  m 
the  form  of  a  fleece,  that  the  world  must  have,  and 
his  growth,  for  the  food  given,  is,  probably,  more 
than  that  of  any  other  meat  producing  animal.— 
Ewes,  except  for  fattening,  are  thought  to  be  more 
profitable  than  wethers,  for  the  ewe  pays  semi-an- 
nual dividends.    She  gives  a  fleece  marketable  in 
the  spring,  and  a  lamb  that  can  be  sold  in  the 
Fall" 

"The  great  maxim  of  good  farming  in  Central 
New  York,  should  be,"  continues  Mr.  Geddes,— 
"feed  all  the  corn,  oats,  corn  stalks  and  hay  on  the 
farm  where  it  is  raised,  if  there  can  be  found  any 
way  of  marketing  these  products  by  feeding  them 
to  cattle,  cows,  horses,  swine  or  sheep." 

It  seems  to  me,  the  same  maxim  is  even  more 
applicable  to  the  worn  lands  of  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  other  Southern  States.  Let  nothing  except 
wheat  go  from  a  grain  farm,  and  tobacco  and 
wheat  from  a  tobacco  farm,  until  it  take  the  shape 
of  meat  or  wool  or  milk  or  butter,  whichever  can 
be  most  economically  made  and  marketed.  Most 
commonly,  sheep  feeding  will  best  answer  this 
purpose. 

A  tobacco  grower,  acting  upon  this  suggestion, 
should  in  part,  if  necessary,  substitute  bran  and 
other  food  bought  for  his  sheep,  for  the  fertilizers 
now  so  largely  used  ;  and  with  careful  manage- 
ment, would  soon  have  lot  after  lot  so  enriched, 
that  twenty  acres  will  produce  the  crop  that  now 
occupies  thirty,  and  wheat  and  grass  following 
will  be  increased  in  like  proportion. 

N.  B.  WORTHINGTON. 


EARLY  PEACHES. 

Two  of  the  later  novelties  in  this  fruit,  are  the 
Alexander  and  the  Amsden,  both  of  which  are 
said  to  be  earlier  in  ripening  than  Hale's  Early. 
Of  the  latter  named  one,  Mr.  Teas,  of  Carthage, 
Mo.,  speaks  very  highly,  in  the  Counhy  Gentleman. 
Mr.  D.  O.  Munson,  of  Fairfax  County.  Va..  is 
commencing  to  raise  young  trees,  and  says  he  has 
great  hopes  of  their  popularity  and  usefulness  to 
peach  growers,  and  the  peach  loving  public- 
Time  and  trial,  however,  are  necessary  to  prove 
their  excellence.  Should  they  prove  to  be  what  is 
now  hoped  for  them,  they  >vill  be  a  rich  acquisu 
tion,        *  • '      '  P,  s.  , 
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SALE'S  EARLY  TEACH. 

Dover,  Delaware,  March  20th,  1S75. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Marylatid  Farmer  :  I  find 
'an  article  in  your  Fanner,  page  88,  of  the  March 
number  in  relation^to  "Hale's  Early  Peaches." 

The  oldest  Hale's  Early  trees  on  this  Peninsula 
are  now  ten  years  old — mine  are  nine.  They  have 
nearly  all  been  profitless  before  1874,  from  the 
premature  rotting  of  the  fruit.  My  oldest  trees, 
450  in  number,  the  past  year,  bore  full  crops,  with- 
out any  rotting.  I  marketed  1407  baskets  from 
them,  besides  about  100  that  softened  unthout  rot- 
ting, after  the  last  picking — 934  baskets  were  sold 
in  New  York  averaging  gi  cents  per  basket,  clear 
of  freight,  commissions,  &c.,  clearing  $849.94 — 
and  473  baskets  sold  in  Philadelphia,  averaging 
75  cents,  $359.98 — whole  crop  $1200.42.  A  single 
car  load,  sold  in  New  York,  August  the  6th,  for 
$878.75,  less  freight  and  commission,  $664.71. 

I  think  the  a^e  of  the  trees,  more  than  Mr.  Le- 
mosy's  plan  of  allowing  the  grass  and  weeds  to 
overrun  his  orchard,  was  the  cause  of  his  success. 
I  tried  this  with  mine  but  it  failed  to  do  any  good. 
In  the  spring  of  1871  I  cut  the  head,  or  center  stem 
or  limbs,  out  of  my  trees,  thus  exposing  the  whole 
interior  to  the  sun  and  the  air;  this  I  think  helped 
them,  but  I  attribute  my  success  more  to  the  fact 
that  the  grass  and  weeds  were  kept  closely  grazed  by 
sheep — which  also  ate  all  the  young  peaches  as 
they  fell,  and  thus  relieved  my  entire  orchard  from 
the  curculio  for  some  years. 

I  have  over  fourteen  thousand  peach  trees,  em» 
bracing  thirty  three  different  sorts,  from  one  year 
old  to  fifteen,  and,  from  my  experience,  I  think 
peach  trees  should  be  cultivated  in  the  spring  and 
the  ground  kept  clear  and  loose  until  they  are  six 
years  old  ;  after  that,  they  should  be  plowed  and 
harrowed  once  each  year,  any  time  after  the  crop 
has  been  taken  off — the  later  in  the  fall  the  better. 

I  would  not  have  presumed  to  hazard  this  opin- 
ion were  it  not  that  my  success  in  peach  growing 
has  been  fully  equal  to  that  of  my  neighbors  whose 
mode  of  cultivating  their  orchards,  has  been  much 
more  expensive  than  mine,  and  somewhat  different, 

Chas.  Brown. 

5^="The  Article  on  "Grape  Culture — continu- 
ed"— by  D.  Z.  Evans,  Jr.,  was  received  too  late  for 
publication  in  this  number  of  the  Farmer. 

See  advertisement  of  "Hill's  Hog  Ringer"  in 
another  column.  Over  16,000,000  Rings  sold  in 
two  years  ! 

We  call  attention  to  Thos.  Norris  &  Son's  ad- 
vertisements of  Impleijiei^ts,  \Vagops  and  Seeds. 


Mount  Arrarat  Southern  Maryland  and  Dis- 
trict of  Colum]>ia  Agrioultiiral  and 
Meclianical  Society. 

This  Association  held  a  meeting  on  the  24th  of 
February,  which  a  very  poetic  writer,  who  signs 
"Agricola,"  reports  to  the  National  Repttblican, 
and  states  that  there  was  an  unusual  attendance. 

The  chief  business  of  the  meeting  v.-as  the  in- 
stallation of  tlie  President  elect,  Thomas  L.  Hume, 
Esq.,  of  V/ashington  City  ;  who,  on  taking  the 
cha'r,  "which  he  did  in  a  modest  and  dignified 
manner,  addressed  the  meeting  in  a  neat,  chaste, 
and  most  appropriate  speech,  which  was  replete 
with  common  sense." 

It  would  appear  from  Agricola's  report,  that  the 
most  popular  subject  discussed  by  the  meeting, 
was  a  sumptuous  repast.  The  festivities  over,  Col. 
W.  W.  W.  Eowie,  of  Baltimore,  our  co-editor, 
who  was  an  invited  guest,  entertained  the  meeting 
"by  a  learned  and  profound  address."  "His  dis- 
course was  most  gratifying  and  encouraging  ;  in 
the  utterance  of  which,  he  was  freq^uencly  in- 
terrupted by  bursts  of  applause,  loud  and  repeated." 

Such  a  demonstrction  of  the  admiration  of  so  in- 
telligent an  audience,  naight  have  confused  a  young 
orator,  but  such- has  been  the  expression  of  appre- 
ciation of  the  soundness  of  sentiment  and  elo- 
quence of  the  veteran  speaker  so  often,  that  he  has 
learned  to  look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

We  regret  that  a  want  of  space  precludes  the 
publication  of  Agricola's  report  of  the  transactions 
of  that  meeting  in  full,  as  it  is  able  and  interesting. 

Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Grange  of  Ta. 

The  second  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Grange 
of  Husbandry  of  Virginia,  met  in  Richmond,  on 
the  13th  of  January.  About  150  delegates  were 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting,  but  many 
more  reported  subsequently,  having  been  deterred 
from  being  present  at  roll  call,  by  weather,  &c. — 
The  Grange  was  called  to  order  by  Master  J.  W. 
White.  The  officers  answered  as  follows  :  Master, 
J.  W.  White  ;  Overseer, /r^?  tern.,  J.  W.  Southall ; 
Lecturer,  J.  W.  Morten ;  Steward,  Wm.  Mc. 
Comb;  Assistant*  Stewart, /rt?  tern.,  C.  T.  Suther- 
lin  ;  Chaplain,  pro  tern  ,  Dr.  Wm.  T.  Walker  ; 
Treasurer,  W.  T.  Westbrook  ;  Gate-Keeper,  J.  J. 
Wilkinson.  The  Master  made  his  Annual  Report, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  chief  business  of 
the  year  had  been  Organization. 

The  Order  appears  to  look  with  confidence  and 
hope  to  the  inauguration  of  some  system  of  agri- 
cultural reform,  that  will  work  out  its  sustentation. 
and  instill  new  life  \n  ^|1  the  r\ir^i  jnt^y^st^  pf  th? 
State. 
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Marjiand  Horticultural  Society. 

MARCH  MEETING — AND  KXHIBITION. 

The  March  session  of  this  Society  was  held  on  j 
the  evening;  of  March  iSlh,  at  Raine's  HfiU,  Ezra 
Whitman,  Esq.,  President  in  the  chair — John  Oak- 
ford,  Esq.,  Secretery  pro  tem. 

There  was  a  line  display  of  cut  and  pot  flowers 
— the  principal  exhibitors  being  Ezra  Whitman, 
R.  W.  L.  Rasiu,  John  D.  Oakford,  John  Feast,  J. 
D.  Brackenridgc  and  others. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  appointed  judges 
to  examine  flowers,  &c.,  on  exhibition,  C.  H.  Snow. 
T.  A,  Oakford  and  J.  Mowton  Saunders,  who  made 
the  following  awards  : — Best  seeding  Camelia  (Mrs. 
General  Lee,)  John  Feast,  $3  ;  best  six  cinerarias. 
Charles  J .  Baker,  $2  ;  best  six  pansies,  Ezra  Whit- 
man, $2  ;  best  six  violets,  Ezra  Whitman,  $i. — 
Honorably  mentioned,  J.  D.  Brackenridge,  for  cut 
flowers,  amaryllis,  sparaxis,  &c.  ;  John  Feast,  for 
well  bloomed  camelias  of  older  varieties  ;  a  basket 
of  fine  lemons  from  Mr.  Baker;  also  a  basket  of  wes- 
pilas  japonica  fruit  from  R.  W.  L.  Rasin.  There 
were  no  azalias  or  camelias  on  exhibition. 

Captain  C.  H.  Snov.'  reported  that  he  had  at- 
tended a  recent  convention  of  the  Baltimore  fruit 
packers,  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrf.ngements 
for  a  grand  exhibition  of  peaches,  to  be  held  in  this 
city  some  time  during  the  coming  summer,  and 
that  bis  reception  was  not  as  warm  as  was  expected, 
the  packers  not  looking  upon  the  project  with  much 
interest.  They  however  appointed  a  committee  to  ! 
confer  with  the  Society,  and  take  steps  to  bring 
about  the  exhibition. 

The  President  submitted  an  article  which  had 
appeared  in  the  American,  urging  the  necessity  of 
erecting  a  Horticultural  Flail  in  this  city,  all  of 
which  he  fully  endorsed — and  the  article  was  or- 
dered to  be  incorporated  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Society. 

R.  W.  L.  Rasin  presented  some  drav/ings  or 
plans  from  G.  T.  Bird  for  a  horticultural  hall.  The 
building,  he  said,  could  be  erected  for  $31,123,  and 
the  greenhouse  for  $16,998.  A  building  on  a  more 
modified  plan,  including  the  greenhouse,  could  be 
built  for  $38,237,  and  upon  another  plan  for  $39,351. 
On  motion  all  plans  for  building  were  referred  to 
a  eommittee  of  the  president,  the  three  vice-presi- 
dents from  Baltimore  city,  and  the  treasurer. 

Mr.  Sands  then  submitted  the  following,  which 
■was  adopted  :  "  Resolved,  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee be  requested  to  take  into  consideration 
whether  it  is  not  within  the  province  and  means 
of  this  society  to  give  some  encouragement  and 
effective  aid  to  the  "  the  floral  mission "  of  the 
ladies  of  BaUimore,  whereby  not  only  may  its 
praise  worthy  objects  be  advance,  but  a  wider  love, 
appreciation  and  demand  for  flowers  be  created." 

The  subject  assigned  for  this  evening  was  "  Win- 
dow Gardening,"  the  discussion  of  which  was 
opened  by  Mr.  John  E.  Feast,  who,  after  referring 
to  the  beauties  of  window  gardening,  said  the  three 
principal  things  required  to  grow  plants  success- 
fully are  light,  air  and  moisture.  Light  is  one  of 
the  most  important  agents  in  the  growth  of  plants  ; 
it  strengthens  the  color  and  matures  the  growth  of 
both  wood  and  bloom.  In  cultivating,  place  the 
plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  Windows  fac- 
ing the  south  are^always  the  best.    Judigiou?'  wat- 


ering is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  feature  in 
their  management.  The  last  and  only  general 
rules  that  can  be  adopted  are  :  in  winter  keep  the 
plants  (not  then  growing)  rather  dry.  In  spring 
increase  the  quantity  of  moisture  with  their  activity 
and  the  sun's  power,  keeping  them  in  a  medium 
state.  In  summer  water  plentifully,  but  decrease 
the  supply  gradually  as  cooler  weather  approaches. 
:  Never  water  a  plant  without  it  is  dry,  and  then 
v/ater  thoroughly,  so  that  the  soil  may  get  wet  to 
the  bottom  of  the  pot.  All  refuse  water  should  be 
emptied  out  of  the  saucers.  Give  plenty  of  air 
every  fine  day,  but  avoid  draughts.  To  grow  plants 
with  credit  in  a  window  they  should  be  screened 
from  the  dry  air  of  the  room.  This  may  be  done 
either  by  a  curtain  or  an  inside  window.  If  plants 
are  not  screened  they  will  be  injured  by  the  gas 
and  dust.  Cleanliness  is  also  highly  necessary  ;  it 
may  be  done  by  syringing  and  sponging  the  leaves, 
and  keeping  the'  plants  free  from  insects.  The 
temperature  of  the  room  should  be  uniform,  not 
lower  than  45  degrees  at  night,  nor  higher  than  75 
during  the  day.  In  severe  v/eather,  when  the  tem- 
perature of  the  room  cannot  be  regulated,  the 
plants  will  often  have  to  be  removed  from  the 
window. 

Mr.  Feast  referred  to  the  many  designs  of  win- 
dow  pots,  boxes,  jardinieres,  plant-stands,  hanging 
baskets  and  wardian  cases,  that  were  now  so  plen- 
tiful and  cheap.  Mr,  Feast  considered  the  follow- 
ing varieties  of  plants  the  most  suitable  for  gen- 
eral window  gardening  :  English  ivy,  all  kinds  of 
!  ferns,  smilax,  sago  palms,  camelia,  daphne,  myrtles, 
lily  of  the  valley,  gloxinias,  achemenes,  alocasias, 
caladiums,  cordelines,  musk  plants,  primroses,  fuch- 
sias, petunias,  geraniums,  azaleas,  pink,  mignonet- 
tes, and  a  hundred  others. 

The  remarks  of  Mr.  Feast  were  listened  to  atten- 
tively, and  the  subject  was  further  discussed  by 
Messrs.  Brackenridge,  Grove  and  Oakford. 

J.  D.  Oakford  suggested  that  those  persons  who 
did  not  succeed  with  window  plants  should  state 
the  difficulties  they  experienced  to  the  Correspond- 
ing Secretary,  Mr.  Feast,  who  would  be  pleased  to 
answer  all  questions  at  the  public  monthly  meet- 
ings. 

A  long  and  interesting  discussion  was  had  as  to 
what  was  the  difference  between  professionals  and. 
amateurs,  the  exhibitors  being  so  classed  in  the 
last  year's  premium  list — without  deciding  the  ques- 
,  tion,  it  was  ordered  that  the  premium  list  be  classed 
as  it  was  last  year. 

After  the  transaction  of  other  business,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  next  monthly  exhibition  be  open 
for  inspection  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  meeting  take  place  in  the  evening.  The  April 
display  promises  to  be  a  very  fine  one. 

4,000  TONS  OF  BONES. 

!  Captain  Gardener,  of  Texas,  informs  the  Balti- 
more ileiahi  that  he  visited  the  works  of  R.  W.  L. 
Rasin  &  Co,  and  saw  a  pile  ©f  4.000  tons  of  bones 
and  meat  of  cattle,  slaughtered  recently.  The 
Captain  states  that  R.  W.  L.  Rasin  &  Co's  manure 
is  made  from  these  substances,  with  the  addition 
of  sulphuric  acid  and  potash.  I'hey  are  all  valu- 
able plant  food,  and  if  they  are  skillfully  mingled, 
manipulated,  and  applied  to  crops,  the  yield  can- 
not ffiil  to  be  imxiienselj-  augmented, 
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Important  to  Dairj-nien. 

Farmers,  in  many  parts  of  our  country,  are  now, 
more  than  hitherto,  turning  their  attention  and 
labors  to  Dairy  Products  ;  and  any  thing  new  and 
useful  on  that  subject,  is  of  interest  to  them. 

A  few  days  since,  I  had  ihe  satisfaction  of  read- 
ing a  very  able  and  instructive  paper,  on  the  making 
and  preservation  of  Btitter ;  read  by  Mr.  F.  D. 
Stone,  at  the  Dairymen's  Convention,  held  at 
Utica,  N.  Y.,  on  the  i2Lh  of  January  last.  I  copy 
a  few  brief  extracts  for  present  consideration  of 
those  interested,  and  may  furnish  the  entire  ad- 
dress to  your  readers,  for  the  next  month,  if  it  is 
desired. 

After  some  interesting  hi.-.toricaI  facts,  the  writer 
says,  that 

MILK 

is  the  natural  food  of  mammals  ;  and  in  its  natural 
state  contains  all  the  elements  necessary  for  their 
growth  and  full  development.  Like  all  other  or- 
ganic compounds,  when  exposed  to  the  elements, 
it  rapidly  undergoes  a  chemical  change,  and  looses 
its  value  as  an  article  of  diet,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  It  is  an  opaque  fluid,  generally  white, 
having  a  sweet  and  agreeable  taste  ;  andns  com- 
posed of  a  fatty  substance,  which  forms  butter  ;  of 
a  caseous  substance  which  forms  cheese  ;  and  a 
watery  substance  or  residuum,  commonly  called 
whey. 

The  fatty  or  butyraceous  matter  in  milk,  accord- 
ing to  Flint,  varies  from  2\  to  6^  per  cent.  The 
cheesey  or  caseotis  matter  from  3  to  10  per  cent., 
and  the  serous  matter,  or  whey,  So  to  90  per  cent. 

In  Haidlen's  analysis  of  cow's  milk,  he  finds  in 
1,000  parts : 

Water,  873.00 
Butter, 
Caseine, 
Sugai*  of  Milk 
Phosphate  of  Lime 
Magnesia, 
Iron, 


Ch'oride  of  Potassium, 
Sodium,  Soda, 


0.30 
48.20 
43  90 
2.31 
0  42 
(1.47 
1.44 
0.66 


lOOO.CO 

If  freshly  dawn  milk  be  left  in  a  pan,  and  in  a 
state  of  rest,  at  a  temperature  of  60°  to  So°  F".,  the 
fatty  or  butter  globules  rise  to  the  surface,  and 
constitutes  cream. 

FOOD  FOR  MILK. 

The  value  of  milk  for  butter  making  depends 
greatly  on  the  quality  and  supply  of  food  and 
drink  furnished  to  the  cov/s  ;  and  it  is  a  well 
known  fact,  that  the  odor  and  taste  of  milk  and 
butter,  are  largely  affected  by  the  lyind^  of  food 


which  the  cows  eat.  Thus,  in  early  spring,  when 
the. cows  are  turned  to  pasture,  in  certain  sections 
of  the  country,  where  alliaceous  plants,  (garlic, 
wild  onions,)  abound,  the  milk  and  butter  become 
"ieekey,"  disagreeable,  and  consequently  unmer- 
chantable. And  the  same  in  winter,  if  the  cows 
are  fed  on  turnips,  or  other  strongly  odorous  feed, 
the  butter  made  from  their  milk  wili  partake  of 
the  peculiarity  of  their  food. 

Garbage,  carried  by  milkmen  from  ihe  city,  and 
fed  to  their  cows — and  still  slops,  and  all  forms  of 
decayed  and  fermented  matters,  and  stagnant 
water — poisons  and  deterioates  the  milk,  rendering 
it,  and  all  of  its  products,  unfit  for  human  food. 
'  And  it  is  no  less*  true  in  regard  to  the  treatment 
of  milk,  after  it  is  drawn  from  the  cow  ;  for,  in  this 
condition,  it  still  possesses  the  property  of  absorbing 
from  the  atmosphere  any  gas  or  odor  to  which  it 
may  be  exposed.  Hence,  too  much  care  cannot  be 
observed  in  "setting"  the  milk  for  butter  making. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  quality  of  the  butter 
depends,  principally,  on  the  character  of  the  milk 
from  which  it  is  obtained  ;  for,  in  its  separation 
from  the  fluid  portions  of  the  milk,  it  undergoes 
no  chemical  change,  or  at  least  should  not — the 
proper  separation  being  wholly  mechanical. 

The  temperature  of  milk  as  it  comes  from  the 
cow,  is  about  heat,  or  98°  F.,  and  should  be  kept 
so  till  it  is  put  into  the  pans,  and  comes  to  a  rest. 

TEMPERATURE  AND  CLEANLINESS. 

Many  experiments  have  been  made  to  determine 
the  best  temperature  for  obtaining  the  cream,  and 
for  butter  making  ;  and  that  which  it  most  gener- 
ally approved  among  dairymen,  ranges  from  60°  to 
70°  F.  The  milk-house  should  be  above  ground, 
well  ventilated,  and  used  for  no  other  purpose, 
than  keeping  milk  and  butter  making.  A<41  vessels 
into  which  milk  is  received  and  kept,  should  be 
kept  scrupulously  clean  ;  and  the  churning  should 
be  done  with  a  slow  and  steady  motion  ;  by  which 
action  the  butter  globules  are  ruptured  and  aggre- 
gated into  masses.  The  increased  temperature 
during  the  process  of  churning  is  due  to  me- 
chanical friction,  and  not  chemical  action,  as  is 
generally  supposed  ;  for  the  butter  undergoes  no 
chemical  change,  whatever,  during  the  operation. 

Butter  made  from  pure  cream,  possesses  the  same 
property  for  absorbing  odors,  as  does  new  milk  ; 
and  hence,  during  the  manipulations  of  working 
out  the  butter-milk,  a  trough  and  ladle  (preferable 
made  of  hard  maple)  should  be  used  ;  but  the 
naked  hand,  however  clean,  should  never  be  allow- 
ed to  come  in  comtact  with  the  butter,  for  the  na- 
tural exhalations  from  the  pores  of  the  skin,  v.-hich 
constantly  take  place,  communicate  their  proper- 
ties to  the  butter.    The  most  approve^  method,  i§ 
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to  use  no  water  in  working  butter.  The  salt  used 
should  be  of  the  purest  kind,  and  finely  ground. — 
No  coloring  matter  should  be  used  ;  it  is  a  perni- 
cious a  ad  dishonest  practice  ;  and  the  use  of  salt 
^stre  i;,  also  reprehensible,  as  it  is  a  poisonous 
drug,  a:id  will  communicate  its  properties  to  the 
butter. 

Many  important  directions  in  regard  to  putling 
down  butter,  and  preparing  it  for  market;  and  as 
to  the  best  vessels  to  put  it  into  ;  together  with 
instruct  ions  as  to  the  best  methods  for  setting 
milk,  aid  the  pans  for  holding  it;  and  the  true 
way  to  make  butter  keep  sweet  a  long  time,  with 
other  useful  thoughts,  which  may  be  given  in  an- 
o^^^her  jrticle,  but  this  article  is  already  long 
enough.  The  article  also  presents  some  well  proved 
facts  in  regard  to  feeding  cows,  and  the  results  in 
milk  and  butter  of  some  careful  experiments  in 
that  direction,  which  will  be  given, in  my  next  ar- 
ticle on  this  topic. 

IMPURE  WATER  BAD  FOR  COWS. 

Mr.  C.  E.  CofFm,  of  Muirkirk,  Md.,  the  distin- 
guished Short  Horn  breeder,  a  year  or  two  ago, 
found  that  many  of  his  cows  suffered  frequent 
abortio;is  from  drinking  improper  water,  and  upon 
supplying  different,  found  an  abatement  of  the 
evil.  And  Dr.  Jenner  considered  that  giving  pure 
water  to  cows  was  of  more  importance  than  per- 
sons are  generally  aware.  There  were  farmers  in 
his  neighborhood  whose  cows,  while  they  drank 
the  pond  water,  were  rarely  free  from  the  red  water, 
or  swelled  udders  ;  and  the  losses  they  sustained 
from  these  causes,  together  with  the  numerous 
abortions  the  cows  suffered,  increased  to  an  alarm- 
ing extent.  One  of  them,  at  length,  supposing 
that  the  water  they  drank  had  something  to  do 
with  ^oducing  their  disorders,  sunk  three  wells 
on  different  parts  of  his  farm,  and  pumped  the 
water  into  troughs  for  his  cattle.  His  success  was 
gratifying  ;  the  red  water  soon  ceased,  and  the 
swellings  of  the  udder  subsided,  and  the  produce 
of  the  renovated  animals  increased  both  in  quality 
and  quantity.  Other  formers  followed  the  same 
practice,  and  in  less  than  six  months  not  a  case  of 
red  water,  swollen  udder,  or  abortion,  was  heard 
of  in  the  neighborhood. 

Dairymen  and  other  farmers  will  do  well  to  give 
this  matter  their  careful  consideration,  as  very 
profitable  results  may  be  derived  therefrom. 

D.  S.  CURTISS,  WasJmtoion,  D.  C. 


CONDENSED  MILK. 

We  have  now  seven  factories  for  Condensing 
Milk  in  this  country,  and  no  report  has  come  to  us 
9f  a  lack  of  demand  for  all  that  is  condensed  : 


though  a  large  quantity  of  the  American  condensed 
milk  has  sought  and  found  a  good  and  growing 
market  in  China,  Japan,  Germany,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent, in  other  remote  markets.  There  is  little  dan- 
ger of  overdoing  the  manufacture  of  good  Dairy 
Products  in  this  country  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  domestic  consumption  of  cheese  has  greatly 
increased  in  the  past  five  years,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  more  small  cheeses,  of  the  best  quality, 
would  swell  domestic  consumption  amazingly. 

Most  good  living  families  v/ouid  prefer  a  whole 
small  cheese,  to  cut  cheese  of  the  same  weight. 

We  have  of  late  made  good  progress  in  the  im- 
proved manufacture  of  dairy  products  in  this  coun- 
try, but  we  regret  that  the  manufacture  of  skim- 
milk  cheese  is  so  common  and  so  popular  with  cheese 
makers  ;  we  fear  that  it  will  soon  become  chronic. 

We  are  desirous  to  hear  more  of  the  result  of  full 
skimming  the  milk  for  cheese,  and  supplying  the 
place  of  cream  by  mechanically  mixing  with  the 
curd,  or  with  the  milk  as  the  curd  is  forming,  oleo 
margarine.  We  shall  be  obliged  for  the  full  par- 
ticulars of  this  process,  and  how  profitable  it  has 
proved  in  practical  tests. 

It  will  also  interest  some  of  our  readers  to  know 
the  standing  in  market  of  the  oleo  margarine  butter. 

We  deem  it  more  commendable  for  our  dairy- 
men to  turn  their  energies  to  the  manufacture  of 
the  best  butter  that  they  are  capable  of,  from  pure 
cream,  and  the  best  cheese  from  unskimmed  milk,  and 
they  will  always  find  a  market  at  a  full  price  for 
dairy  products  ;  there  is  never  one  fourth  enough 
in  our  markets  of  this  quality. 

Hope  for  those  Tvlio  dislike  Garlicky  Milk. 

For  a  month  or  more  in  both  spring  and  lutumn, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  milk  either  in  Baltimore 
or  Philadelphia  free  from  the  flavor  oi garlic.  It  is 
so  offensive  to  the  taste  of  many  persons,  that  they 
prefer  to  do  without  milk,  rather  than  use  that  in 
which  there  is  even  a  trace  of  garlic. 

We  are  happy  to  state  that  a  very  scientific  gen- 
tleman of  this  city  is  experimenting  with  a  variety 
of  substances,  by  which  to  destroy  eflfectually  the 
garlic  flavor  in  milk  ;  and  he  informs  us  that  he 
feels  quite  confident  that  he  has  hit  upon  a  filter 
that  will  be  thoroughly  eftcciive,  not  only  in  re- 
moving the  flavor  of  garlic,  which  has  been  con- 
ceded as  impossible,  but  the  flavor  of  turnips  and 
cabbage  when  fed  in  excess,  and  even  the  bitter- 
ness in  milk  imparted  by  consumption  of  rag-weed, 
so  common  all  over  the  country,  he  thinks  he  can 
effectually  remove  ;  and  that  the  process  will  also 
remove  all  animal,  and  other  objectionable  otlors, 
and  greatly  improve  the  heallhfulness,  purity  and 
keeping  qualities  of  milk. 

We  have  great  confidence  in  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  the  inventor  of  this  new  process,  and  have 
great  faith  in  his  ^access,  and  equal  co;iftdence 
his  integrity. 
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BREEDING  AND  CARE  OF  CATTLE. 

POINTS  IN  ADDRESS  BY  D.  W.  DAKE,  AT  INDIAN- 
APOLIS CONVENTION. 

1st.  The  male  should  be  known  to  be  of  the 
type  you  would  perpetuate,  sound,  healthy,  and  in 
every  other  way  as  nearly  a  perfect  animal  as  is 
possible,  even  if  his  use  has  to  be  paid  for,  while 
an  inferior  one  could  be  procured  gratis, 

2d.  The  female  is  nearly  of  as  much  importance 
in  this  respect  as  the  male,  and  therefore  none  but 
the  best  should  be  bred  from,  and  their  offsprings 
shouM  never  be  slaughtered  before  they  have  been 
proven  to  be  of  little  or  no  value  as  future  breeders.  \ 

3d.  The  comfort  of  the  female  through  preg- 
nancy is  of  great  importance.  The  science  of 
physiology  is  as  applicable  to  animals  as  to  man. 
The  offspring  of  a  second  pregnancy  is  often  plainly 
marked  by  the  getter  of  the  first,  and  during  ges- 
tation marked  impressions  are  made  on  the  offspring 
by  the  associations  to  which  the  female  is  subjected. 
Quiet  contentment,  kind  treatment,  regular  and 
ample  feed,  pure  water,  moderate  exercise,  shelter 
from  winter's  blasts,  spring's  drenching  rains,  and 
summer's  scorching  rays,  are  all  important. 

4th.  Parturition  is  facilitated  by  this  system  of 
special  care.  Through  the  period  of  gestation 
many  a  valuable  animal  has  been  lost,  from  abuse, 
in  many  ways,  and  if  not  lost,  the  offspring  is  af- 
fected. Whether  it  shall  be  amiable  or  ugly,  docile 
or  nervous,  vigorous  or  weak,  depends  very  much 
on  the  treatment  which  the  female  receives  through 
that  period. 

5th.  Imported  cattle,  or  cattle  taken  into  an  en- 
tirely different  climate  from  that  in  which  they  were 
bred,  seldom  show  the.  same  degree  of  excellence 
as  they  possess  at  home,  unless  given  special  care. 
Old  cattle  frequently  die  before  getting  acclimated. 
This  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  shipping  them 
South,  especially  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  if  the 
animal  is  fat.  The  arterial  system  first  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  change  ;  the  pulsation  increases  to 
twice  its  normal  rate,  fever  is  engendered,  and 
(ie^th  ensues. 


Cattle  to  be  taken  from  the  far  South  to  the 
North,  should  be  shipped  in  May  or  June  ;  from 
the  far  North  to  the  Sourh,  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber ;  for  the  reason  that  the  change  of  temperature 
is  not  so  radical  as  it  would  be  to  reverse  this  order. 
The  younger  the  animal,  if  old  enough  to  wean, 
the  less  danger  from  these  causes,  and  that  danger 
is  soonest  passed.  To  avoid  this  necessity  of  trans- 
portation and  consequent  risk,  some  enterprising 
farmer  in  every  neighborhood  could  with  profit  and 
at  reasonable  rates  raise  bulls  from  pure  stock  of 
different  types  or  breeds,  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  wants  of  the  farmers  of  his  vicinity. 

6th.  No  animal  should  be  required  to  drink 
water  which  the  owner  himself  would  refuse,  and 
especially  so  if  that  animal  is  the  cow  from  which 
you  hope  to  make  good  butter.  It  is  sufficient  on 
this  point  to  say  that  pure  water  is  an  indispensa- 
ble article  to  the  success  of  the  dairyman,  for  good 
butter  or  cheese  cannot  be  made  where  good  water 
cannot  be  obtained. 

7th.  In  considering  the  subject  of  feed,  it  seems 
proper  for  me  to  say,  that  the  nourishment  of  the 
animal  system  is  obtained  principally  through  the 
agency  of  blood,  and  the  composition  of  the  blood 
is  chemically  very  nearly  the  same  as  milk,  wdiich 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  a  perfect  diet,  being  pre- 
pared in  the  laboratory  of  Him  who  is  the  author 
of  all  chemistry.  It  will,  therefore,  be  of  interest 
to  study  its  composition,  and  as  like  produces  like, 
to  feed  such  food  to  produce  bone,  or  sinew,  or 
flesh,  or  milk,  as  shall  approach  nearest  in  its  com- 
position to  them.  ^ 

8th.  The  best  food  for  most  animals  should  be 
so  mixed  as  to  approach  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  chemical  properties  of  milk,  and  especially  so 
for  the  cow.  Milk  must  go  in  at  the  mt)ulh  if  you 
would  draw  it  from  the  udder. 

It  is  a  well-established  fact  that  meal  or  bran 
should  never  be  fed  separately  and  alone,  for  when 
swallowed  by  the  cow  it  goes  directly  to  the  fourth 
stomach  and  is  put  partially  digested  :  whereas,  if 
it  were  mixed  with  cut  hay  and  moistened  or  steam- 
ed, it  would  pass  into  the  first  stomach,  be  raised 
to  the  mouth  in  the  end,  remasticated,  more  thor- 
oughly digested,  and  therefore  do  the  animal  more 
good.  Many  farmers  feed  their  cattle  corn  on  the 
ear,  and  depend  on  their  droppings  to  support  their 
swine,  when  if  ground  and  fed  with  hay,  it  would 
have  been  thoroughly  digested  by  the  cow,  and  the 
pig  would  probably  have  had  a  breakfast  at  first 
hands. 

The  practice  of  cooking  or  steaming  food  has 
been  demonstrated  to  be  of  great  utility.  Some 
contend  that  the  returns  are  not  commensurate 
with  the  outlay  of  muscle  and  money.  They  are 
usually  men,  however,  who  study  their  own  con- 
venience and  comfort,  and  consider  them  of  more 
importance  than  all  other  m^tt^r^  gombi^i^d.-' 
Live  Stock  Journal, 
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USMFUL  MMCIjP'MS, 


To  Ri;:move  a  Fii>m  in  the  Eye  of  a  Colt  —Take 
hen's  oil,  put  some  in  a  phial ;  take  a  feather  from  a 
goose  or  hen's  wing;  put  the  feather  end  Into  the 
phial ;  then  take  hold  of  the  lash  of  the  eye  with  the 
thumb  and  finger,  raise  it  a  little,  and  with  the  other 
hand  give  a  slight  brush  across  the  ba^l  of  the  eye, 
giving  two  applications  a  day  for  the  first  day  or 
two ;  if  the  eye  is  much  infiamed  then  use  once  a 
day  till  the  eye  is  well.  I  have  tried  it  on  horses,  on 
cattle,  on  sheep,  for  over  twenty  years,  and  never 
knew  it  to  fail.  I  wish  that  all  who  deal  in  horses 
would  apply  this  simple  remedy;  if  they  would, 
there  would  be  fewer  blind  horses.  I  wish  all  who 
see  this  notice  would  try  it  on  any  dumb  beast  if  the 
eyes  run  •wsAex  — Clyde  in  Rural  Neiv  Yorker. 

Kemhdy  for  Lousy  Stock.— Sour  butter  milk  will 
do  the  work  eflTectually,  wittiout  any  of  the  deleteri- 
ous eflfects  of  lard  and  tobacco,  Scotch  snuflF,  train  oil, 
etc.  Try  it.  One  or  two  washings  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary. It  does  not  weaken  and  debilitate  the  stock 
but  rather  gives  strength.— iSwraZ  New  Yorker. 

To  Remove  Pkoud  Flesh.— Pulverize  loaf  sugar 
very  fine,  and  apply  it  to  the  part  affected.  This  is  a 
new  and  very  easy  remedy,  and  is  said  to  remove  it 
entirely  without  pain. 

Sweeny  Remedy  — A  correspondent  of  the  Cincin- 
nati Gazette,  says  :  Take  equal  parts  of  sweet  oil,  tur- 
pentine and  hartshorn;  put  in  a  vial  and  shake 
well ;  then  add  chloroform,  and  shake  it  up  well  be- 
fore using  Put  it  on  three  mornings  in  succession, 
freely;  then  hold  a  blanket  on  it  for  ten  minutes. 
It  is  a  sure  cure.  It  also  cured  rheumatism  for  me, 
in  my  arm,  fi'om  which  I  had  been  a  sufferer  for 
twenty  years. 

Caked  Bags  in  Cows.— A  correspondent  in  the 
Cincinnati  Oazelte  says  for  cake  bag  in  cows,  get  ten 
cents  worth  of  dry  iodine ;  fill  a  cup  with  good  fresh 
lard,  and  stir  in  the  ^dine  till  it  is  thoroughly 
mixed;  let  it  stand  for  a  day  or  night;  stir  it  again 
•  and  rub  it  in  with  the  hand  frequently,  and  a  cure  is 
certain.  Whoever  eraploj^s  the  violent  remedies 
should  understand  that  they  may  do  more  than  is 
desired.  Iodine  affects  the  secretions  wonderfully, 
and  causes  the  absorption  of  tumors  and  abnormal 
growths ;  may  it  not  also  cause  a  decrease  in  the  se- 
cretion of  milk?  V/e  have  found  that  persistent 
rubbing  and  kneading  was  better  than  anj^thingelse. 
If  the  bag  be  very  tender,  as  It  often  Is,  take  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  tincture  of  arnica  in  water,  sftid  rub  the 
same  diluted  with  twice  as  much  water  upon  the 
bag,  to  take  out  the  soreness. 

GiiUES  IN  Horses. —A  writer  says  that  ho  has 
never  known  but  one  remedy  for  grubs  in  horses 
worth  publishing,  and  that  one  is  sage  tea.  He  saj-s 
as  soon  as  one  is  satisfied  that  his  horse  has  the 
grubs,  (which  are  sure  to  kiJl)  he  should  make  a 
strong  sage  tea,  and  wrench  the  animal  once  or 
twice, or  until  a  change  is  effected.  But  "as  an  ounce 
of  preventive  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  it  would  be 
well  to  give  the  horse  a  cupful  of  pulverized  sage 
leaves  in  son}e  meal  or  bran  once  or  twice  a  week. 

Lice  on  Stock.— A  very  simple  remedy  is  to  scat- 
ter a  few  dry  wood  ashes  along  tlie  back,  from  the 
horns  to  the  tail.  Usually  two  applications  are  sufli- 
cient.  Hens  should  always  btvye  ashes  to  wallow  in. 
They  keep  off  insects. 


The  Importance  of  Farm  Accounts. 

We  give  below,  a  statement  of  F.  Morgan,  Esq., 
of  Amelia  Co.  Va.,  addressed  to  Col.  F.  G.  Ruffin, 
of  the  Planter  and  Fa-tmer,  relative  to  the  results 
of  applying  certain  fertilizers,  but  the  data,  giving 
the  substances,  and  amount  of  each  in  a  very  effi- 
cient application  is  lost. 

Mr.  Morgan  stated  that  after  a  crop  of  tobacco 
of  500  pounds  per  acre,  on  land  when  plowed,  but 
moderately  fertile,  on  which  he  applied  farm  pen 
manure,  and  200  pounds.Gilman's  Tobacco  Fertili- 
zer in  the  drill  to  the  acre,  before  planting,  and  200 
pounds  more  of  same  per  acre  applied  broadcast, 
when  the  tobacco  was  killed  and  coming  in  top — 
season  very  dry. 

The  tobacco  was  followed  by  wheat,  applying 
200  pounds  more  of  a  mixture  prepared  by  the 
same  manufacturer  of  fertilizers,  which  Mr.  Mor- 
gan  thinks  was  equal  parts  of  German  potash  and 
plaster.  The  yield  of  wheat  which  was  40  bushels 
per  acre,  of  good  wheat,  seeded  with  clover,  the 
product  the  finest  he  ever  saw,  measuring  3  to  5  feet 
in  height. 

The  clover  was  followed  by  tobacco,  with  300 
pounds  of  *'  Wilson's  Tobacco  Grower,"  per  acre, 
applied  broadcast,  and  produced  1250  pounds  per 
acre  of  first  class  shipping  tobacco — a  wheat  crop 
followed,  with  no  manure,  yield  27^  bushels  per 
acre  ;  a  fine  crop  of  clover  following  the  wheat. 

The  land,  he  states,  appears  to  be  in  a  high  state 
of  fertility  at  present.  This  rotation  of  crops  com- 
menced in  1868.  The  production  is  so  remarka- 
ble, that  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  pre- 
cise character  of  the  fertilizers  used,  and  the  ag- 
gregate cost  of  the  same,  with  the  value  of  all  the 
crops  produced  could  not  have  been  preserved. 

Such  clover,  and  such  wheat,  40  bushels  per  acre, 
and  such  increase  in  the  tobacco  crop,  are  alto- 
gether so  great,  that  the  fertilizers  used  must  have 
been  invaluable. 

Now,  had  there  been  a  proper  farm  account  kept 
and  preserved,  those  having  similar  land  might  rea- 
sonably expect,  with  similar  culture,  and  similar 
applications,  to  derive  similar  desirable  results. 

We  feel  that  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the 
importance  of  keeping  full  and  correct  farm  ac- 
counts, to  which  we  have  so  repeatedly  called  the 
attention  of  our  readers. 

The  Poultry  WoiiLD,  published  by  H.  K  Stod- 
dard, Hartford,  Conn.  This  beautifully  printed 
monthly,  is  full  of  valuable  matter  in  reference  ex- 
clusively to  poultry,  and  interesting  to  the  fancier, 
family  and  market  poulterer.  Each  rumber  is  pro- 
fusely embellished  with  very  fine  idustrations  of 
poultry  houses,  and  life-like  pictures  ot  the  differ- 
ent breeds  ol  domestic  fowls  We  heartily  commend 
it  to  all  who  are  interested  in  breeding  poultry  for 
pleasure  or  profit.  The  regular  fiubscjiption  pri«e  is 
$1.25  per  annum, 
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WOO?)LAW^if  FARMEES'  CLUB. 

MARCH  MEETIXG-1875. 

This  popular  old  Society  held  its  regular  month- 
ly meeting,  at  the  pleasant  farm  of  D.  P.  Smitfi, 
E^q.,  at  Collingwood,  Fairfax  County,  Virginia,  on 
the  20th  of  March  ;  and,  altiiough  the  weather  was  1 
unfavorable,  there  was  a  pretty  full  turn-out  of  the  j 
farmers,  with  their  wives  and  daughters.    The  i 
President,  C.  Gillingham,  being  absent,  Hilman  j 
Troth  was  chosen  Chairman  ;  iNIr.  Pierson,  Secre-  { 
tary. 

Winter  wheat  and  rye,  in  this  Potomac  region,  ! 
are  looking  pretty  well  ;  and  the  promise  of  a  good 
'crop  of  most  fruits  is  fair,  so  far,  unless  frost  in- 
terferes. 

FEEDING  STOCK  AND  POULTRY. 

Some  members  thought  six  quarts  of  corn  meal, 
or*eight  quarts  of  oat  meal,  with  hay  or  fodder, 
good  feeding  for  milch  cows.  Oats  were  said  to  be 
the  best  feed  for  horses,  and  other  animals  ;  that 
grain  was  claimed  to  be  the  best  also  for  poultry. 
Some  members  had  found  good  clover  hay  cut  up 
fine  and  mixed  with  meal,  made  more  profitable 
feed  for  hogs,  than  meal  or  corn  alone. 

LIME — OYSTER  SHELLS — SALT. 

Considerable  debate  was  had  as  to  the  value  of 
lime  as  a  fertilizer,  and  it  was  generally  conceded 
to  be  valuable  for  wheat,  grass  and  garden  truck. 
The  majority  of  members  thought  stone  lime  more 
valuable  than  shell  lime.  Some  members  thought 
oyster  shell  lime  to  be  of  very  little  value  ;  but 
thought  stone  lime,  30  to  100  bushels  to  the  acre, 
of  great  benefit,  particularly  for  corn  and  potatoes. 
It  was  maintained  that  lime  and  ashes  are  very 
beneficial  around  the  roots  of  fruit  trees.  Salt  i 
was  considered  very  valuable  for  land  and  crops. 

BULLS  AND  DAIRY  COWS. 

This  topic  elicited  discussion.  The  larger  num- 
ber believed  grades  of  Alderneys  with  native  cows 
better  for  milk.  Most  of  the  members  maintained 
that  young  bulls  were  more  serviceable  than  old 
ones  for  several  reasons.  Some  membei-s  prefer- 
red crosses  with  the  Holsteins  better  ;  some  rec- 
ommended Ayrshires  and  Short  Horns,  for  m.ilk. 

Simply  for  butter,  the  prevailing  opinion  was, 
that  Alderneys  are  best ;  but  for  quantity  of  milk, 
the  crosses,  or  grades,  were  preferred  to  the  full 
bloods  of  any  breeds. 

The  Committee  previously  appointed  to  report 
on  the  cost  of  getting  lime,  stated  that  lime  could 
be  had  for  21  cents  per  bushel,  by  the  car  load,  de- 
livered at  Alexandria,  on  the  cars. 

CRITICAL  COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  to  report  on  the  condition  of  the 
farm  and  stock  of  Mr.  Smith  reported  them  in 
creditable  condition  and  well  managed.  These 
critical  committee  reports  constitute  an  interesting 
feature  of  these  meetings,  and  are  the  occasion  of 
much  humorous  and  pleasant  remarks  among  the 
geniuses. 

DINNER  AND  JOKES. 

A  bountiful  and  rich  dinner  was  served  by  the 
hostess  to  the  large  number  of  guests,  who  did 
lively  honor  to  it,  Many  pleasant  jokes  were 
crack»d  and  joy  prerailed. 


RAISING  SWEET  POTATOES. 

Upon  reassembling  several  topics  were  consid- 
ered, especially  the  raising  of  sweet  potatoes  and 
securing  plants.  A  good  hot-bed  should  be  made, 
the  sweet  potatoes  then  placed  in  it  and  covered 
with  light  soil,  and  the  bed  watched  that  it  get  not 
too  hot  or  too  cold.  When  the  sprouts  are  large 
enough  they  are  to  be  set  out  in  the  ground  where 
they  are  to  grov/.  iVny  good  gardener  knows  how 
to  make  a  hot  bed,  in  order  to  be  warm  enough  to 
germinate  plants  or  sprout  the  potatoes.  The 
sprouts  are  to  be  planted  in  rows  or  drills  far  enough 
apart  to  work  among  them  with  cultivator,  and  one 
to  two  feet  apart  in  the  rov»'s  ;  they  need  warm, 
sandy,  loose  land. 

Sweet  Potatoes  can  be  propagated  only  from  the 
tubers,  as  they  bear  no  flower  seeds  ;  but,  some- 
times, with  great  care  they  have  been  raised  from 
slips  cut  from  the  vines. 

TRUCK  FARMING 

was  designated  as  subject  for  consideration  at  next 
meeting,  to  be  held  at  "  Gunston  Hall,"  the  farm 
of  Col.  Daniels,  on  the  17th,  April.  The  only 
fruit  exhibited,  was  some  fine  apples,  the  "  Spice" 
apple,  in  good  condition,  by  Stacy  H.  Snowden, 
the  most  extensive  fruit  grower  in  the  Society. 

D.  S.  C. 


Reasons  in  Favor  of  Top-Dressing  Lanp. — 
On  this  subject  \}\&  Country  Gentleman  s?iys:  It 
affords  protection  against  the  sun  and  frost.  It 
mellows  the  ground  beneath  it.  It  keeps  it  moist. 
It  is  the  best  means  of  distributing  the  strength  of 
the  manure  through  the  soil — by  saturating  it.  It 
puts  it  where  the  roots  are— near  the  surface.  It 
affords  a  direct  chance  for  the  sun  and  air,  and  the 
rains  and  dews  to  act  upon.  It  prevents  the  usual 
waste  into  the  atmoshpere  and  gutter.  It  keeps 
the  nitrogen  longer  in  the  soil  in  its  passage  down . 
It  continues  feeding  the  land  as  it  decomposes. 
It  has  all  the  advantages  and  none  of  the  disad- 
vantages of  plowing  under.  It  is  itself  plowed 
under  at  last — what  remains  of  it. 


Croj^iwell'  &  CoNGDON. — A  copartnership  has 
been  recently  entered  into  between  these  gentle- 
men, to  prosecute  the  business  heretofore  conduc- 
ted under  the  name  of  Richard  Cromwell,  a?  dealers 
and  manufacturers  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultu- 
ral Implements.  They  are  also  growers  and  impor- 
ters of  all  kinds  of  Field,  Garden  and  Flower  Seeds. 
As  proprietors  of  the  extensive  Patapsco  Nurseries, 
located  near  Baltimore,  they  can  fill  orders  for  Or- 
namental and  Fruit  Trees  Shrubbery,  Vines,  Roses, 
Green  House  and  Bedding  Plants.  This  house 
with  Nurseries,  has  been  long  established,  and  are 
entirely  reliable  in  all  business  transactions.  See 
their  advertisement. 


Spi-igs  of  wintergreen  or  ground  ivy  will  drive 
away  red  ants  ;  branches  of  wormwood  will  serve 
the  same  purpose  for  black  ants. 
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The  Fomltry  House. 

Improving  Barn- Yard  Races. 

The  immense  growth  of  the  poultry  interest 
within  the  past  few  years,  has  raised  the  standard 
of  all  our  pure-bred  poultry,  but  not  the  baru'-yard 
fowl.  To  accelerate  the  continued  improvement 
in  the  average  quality  of  our  fowls,  we  must,  by 
an  infusion  of  better  blood,  supply  our  barn-yard 
fowls  with  desirable  characteristics.  We  must  not 
discard  them,  as  they  have  many  points  of  value 
which  we  must  not  recklessly  destroy.  Our  best 
breeds,  we  must  remember,  are  largely  drawn  from 
the  common  stock  of  our  own  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  with  our  later  discoveries  in  breeding, 
we  should  be  able  to  again  commence  with  com- 
mon fowls  and  breed  up  something  of  real  and 
permanent  value.  Mate  some  fine  cock  of  the 
blooded  breeds  with  a  hen  of  the  best  common 
fowls,  and  this  will  give  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  im- 
proved blood  to  the  chicks.  This  practice  may  be 
continued  each  year,  and  as  the  old  hens  die  off 
we  have  a  much  better  stock  than  foi-meriy.  For 
instance,  use  the  first  year  a  Light  Brahma  cock, 
next  a  Golden  Spangled  Polish,  followed  by  a 
Partridge  Cochin,  and  so  on,  varying  as  we  need 
more  size  or  broader  backs,  shorter  legs,  or  the 
development  of  some  other  point. 

African  Bantams, — Master  Reed,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  v/rites  the  Rural  New  Yorker  that  he  has 
some  imported  African  Bantams,  which  he  thinks 
"  are  the  prettiest  kind  there  is.  They  are  just  as 
black  as  coal,  have  rose  combs  and  white  ears  ; 
otherwise  they  look  a  good  deal  like  partridges. — 
They  have  even  been  thought  to  be  prettier  than 
the  prettiest  of  our  flowers.  Unless  the  plants  are 
very  small,  or  the  seeds  are  planted  in  newly  dug 
up  soil,  they  do  scarcely  any  injury  to  the  garden. 
In  fact  they  are  just  the  things  to  keep  out  grubs, 
etc," 

Age  of  Turkeys  to  Breed  From. — The  Live 
Stock  Journal  replies  as  follows  to  the  quiry,  which 
are  most  profitable  to  breed  from,  turkeys  one,  two 
or  three  years  old  ? 

The  male  turkey  does  not  attain  its  greatest 
vigor  until  the  third  or  fourth  year,  therefore  a 
cock  two  or  three  years  old  is  better  than  a  year 
old  for  breeding.  But  it  is  well  to  change  the  male 
every  year,  which  is  believed  to  produce  healthier 
and  stronger  chicks  ;  and  hens  two  years  old  and 
upward  are  also  best  for  breeding. 

Soapstone  hearths  are  first  washed  in  pure  water 
and  then  rubbed  with  powdered  marble  or  soap- 
stone,  put  on  with  a  piece  of  the  same  stone. 


STAllT  MODERATELY, 

It  is  a  very  common  thing  that  farm  teams  are 
injured  more  in  a  day,  w?ien  first  put  to  work  in 
tht  spring,  when  their  muscles  are  soft  from  idle- 
ness, than  they  are  need  be  by  a  month's  moderate 
and  proper  labor,  after  they  have  acquired  strength 
by  proper  work. 

It  is  also  very  important  to  watch  closely  the 
harness  and  yokes,  that  they  fit  and  bear  properly. 
A  sore  shoulder  or  a  swollen  neck,  has  often  been 
produced  in  a  half  a  clay's  plowing  at  the  outset, 
that  will  cause  the  poor  animal  to  work  in  misery 
all  the  season. 

It  is  very  useful  to  bathe  the  parts  on  which 
harness  and  yokes  bear  most  heavily,  with  tepid 
salt  and  water,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  tannic  actd 
added  to  each  gallon  of  the  brine. 

Bathe  when  the  teams  are  first  turned  out  from 
work,  with  pure  tepid  water,  until  the  perspiration 
and  dust  is  removed,  then  with  the  brine  and  tannin. 

Have  the  surface  of  the  shoulders  dry  and  clean 
when  the  teams  are  harnessed,  and  avoid  working 
them  in  the  rain.  For  teams  that  are  required  to 
work  in  the  rain,  Vandykes,  covering  the  shoulders, 
are  of  great  service. 

None  but  a  lazy  teamster  will  allow  the  hauness 
or  yoke  to  remain  on  teams  whilst  they  eat  their 
mid-day  m.eal.  Teams  will  perform  more  labor  on 
the  same  feed,  in  a  given  time,  by  giving  them 
water  every  two  or  three  hours — the  water  should 
stand  in  the  sun,  if  practicable — it  should  not  be 
cold  on  any  account. 

A  Good  Lawn. — The  first  great  requisite  in 
making  a  lawn  is  to  have  good  drainage,  after 
which  prepare  the  ground  by  deep  plowing  and  also 
by  subsoilin^;,  the  soil  requiring  to  be  well  pulver- 
ized and  enriched,  to  expect  any  success  in  our  hot 
climate. 

A  good  lav.Mi  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  appen- 
dages to  a  house  ;  but  to  make  it  so,  it  requires  to 
be  well  attended  to,  both  in  the  formation  and  by 
keeping  it  mown  every  two  weeks  at  farthest,  using 
the  most  approved  lawn  mower.  By  doing  so  you 
will  soon  have  a  lawn  like  a  carpet.  Inexperience 
and  neglect  have  been  the  causes  of  numerous  fail- 
ures.— Scicn  tific  A  in erii  an. 

Sale  of  HerefordS. — Mr.  John  Merryman,  of 
}  Hayfields,  Baltimore  county,  has  recently  sold  his 
i  Hereford  yearling  bull,  "Duke  of  Edinburgh,"  out 
j  of  imported  Giantess,  by  imported  Sir  Richard,  2d, 
I  to  Col.  Edward  Lloyd,  of  Wye  House,  Talbot 
county,  Maryland.    He  has  also'sold  to  the  Messrs. 
'  Rasin,  Kent  county,  his  yearling  bull  September, 
!  out  of  Milton,  2d,  by  Sir  Richard,  2d,  and  has  pur- 
i  chased  from  Mr.  Fred.  Wm.  Stone,  of  Guelph,  On- 
j  tario,  Canada,  the  yearling  Hereford  bull  "Cana- 
dian," out  of  Bonny  Lass,  by  Commodore  in  Chief, 
selected  by  Mr.  Stone  in  Herefordshire, 


fHE  MARYLANI)  FARAfElt 


A  Chat  with  the  Ladies  for  APRIL. 

BY  PATUXEXT  PLANTER. 

The  exquisite  charm  of  spring's  first  ringing  laughter 
We  measure  only  by  the  winter's  gloom  ; 
The  Availing  winds,  the  whirling  snows  make  room 

In  our  half  frozen  hearts  for  sunshine  after ! 

If  every  morn  were  fair  and  a.ll  days  golden, 
And  only  emerald  turf  our  footsteps  trod, 
Our  sated  souls  would  tu-e  of  velvet  sod, 

Our  eyes  in  spells  of  snow-capped  peaks  beholden ! 

We  gauge  the  fiow'rets  beauty  by  the  mould 
That  lies  so  long  and  dark  its  sweetness  over ; 
As  absence  makes  his  rapture  for  the  lover, 

V/ho  sees  no  light  till  he  fond  eyes  behold. 
So  God  be  praised  for  wintry  blasts  and  snows, 
TJaat  end  their  lessons  when  the  violet  blows ! 

—Harper's  Magazine. 


"The  Spring's  scented  buds  all  round  us  are  swelling, 
There  are  songs  in  the  streams,  there  is  health  in  the 
gale ; 

A  sense  of  delight  in  each  bosom  is  dwelling. 

As  float  the  pure  day-beams  o'er  mountains  and  vale. 

The  desolate  reign  of  old  Winter  is  broken, 

The  verdure  is  fresh  upon  every  tree." 


attention,  and  as  they  bloom,  will  restore  the  rosy 
hue  of  health  to  the  pining  beauty's  cheek.  There  is 
no  highly  cultivated  mind,  no  true  and  feeling  heart 
that  loves  not  flowers,  tmd  all  things  in  art  end  na- 
ture that  are  beautiful,  and  which  lift  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  from  the  grovelling  cares  and  troubles 
of  earth  to  a  sublimer  and  purer  region  akin  to 
heaven. 

In  your  selection  of  plants,  permit  me  to  suggest  a 
few  that  should  not  be  dispensed  with.  Among  ]^he 
verbenas,  be  sure  to  get  the  Montana,  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  it  stands  the  coldest  winter  out  of  doors, 
and  has  large  rose-colored  flowers.  The  pure  whi  e 
from  Califoruia,  is  a  new  and  beautiful  verbena,  fill- 
ing a  want  long  felt  by  admirers  of  this  most  inter- 
esting class  of  flowers.  There  are  m.any  new  plants 
and  varieties  of  plants  out  this  season,  for  which 
look  into  the  several  superb  seed  catalogues  for  this 
year. 

Flowering  bulbs  like  Gladioli,-  and  shrubs  of  all 
sorts,  should  be  set  out  early  this  month.  Flower 
seeds  of  all  kinds,  with  but  a  very  few  exceptions, 
ought  to  be  sown  this  month. 

;    2Jow  ladies,  you  that  are  mothers,  pardon  me  for 
closing  this  cnat  with  commending  to  you  tt  e  follow- 
;  ing  answer  of  the  Davenport  Democrat,  to  the  ques- 
j  tion :  ''What  shall  we  do  with  our  daughters  ?  " 

Teach  them  self-reliance. 
I    Teach  them  to  make  shirts. 
I    Teach  them  to  make  bread, 
j    Teach  them  to  foot  up  store  bills 
I    Teach  them  not  to  wear  false  hair. 
\    Teach  them  not  to  paint  nor  powder, 
i    Teach  them  to  wear  warm  thick  shoes. 

Teach  'hem  to  make  a  good  meal  of  victuals. 
Teach  them  every  day,  dry,  hard,  practical,  com- 
mon sense. 

Teach  them  how  to  darn  stockings  and  sew  on 
buttons. 

I  Give  them  a.good  substantial  common  school  edu- 
!  cation. 

Teach  .them  to  say  no,  and  mean  it,  or  yes,  and 
stick  to  it. 

Teach  them  to  wear  calico  di'esses,  and  do  it  like  a 


.Well !  the  dark  and  stormy  winter  has  passed— old  j 
March  stormed  and  roared,  but  has  passed  away,  to  1 
give  room  for  genial,  coquettish  ^p?-i;— bright  and  1 
smiling,  then  weeping  like  a  Mobe,  cold  and  chilling,  ! 
and  anon,  warm  and  gushing  as  a  joyous  maiden  \ 
just  freed  from  the  trarameis  of  school.  j 

It  bids  our  rural  ladies  to  be  up  early,  if  they  wish  ; 
to  see  the  "white  sps-rrcw,"  when  setting  their  flower  \ 
garden  in  order,  sowing  seed,  planting  flower  roots  ! 
a^nd  bulbs,  arranging,  in  proper  order,  the  shrubbery, ' 
or,  while  the  dew  is  on,  enjoying  the  bloom  of  the 
Hyacin.ths,  Crocus,  Bleeding  Heart  and  ISTarcissus, 
If  the  weather  be  favorable,  there  will  be  a  1 
mighty  fine  show  of  early  spring-flowering  planes  ' 
after  the  middJe  of  the  month,  with  the  lawn  pre- 
senting a  finer  and.  richer  coat  of  grass  than  at  any  !  queen. 

o'.her  time  of  the  year.  Here  let  me  say,  ii  you  de- 1  Teach  'them  to  regard  the  morals  and  not  the 
sire  to  have  a  beautiful  turf  all  the  year,  get  a  Lawn  j  money  of  a  beau, 

Moiuer,  and  never  let  the  gTass  get  higher  than  three  j  Teach  them  to  have  nothing  to  do  -with  intemper- 
inches,  then  che  x.lo  ver  will  give  entire  satisfaction,  ;  ate  and  dissolute  young  men. 

and  it  will  be  healthy  and  pleasant  exercise  for  the  j  Teach  them  accomplishments— music,  i^aintlng, 
young  lado  and  girls— equal  to  the  game  of  croquet  i  drawing— if  you  have  time  and  mon.^y  to  do  it  with, 
or  battle-dore  and  shuttle-cock.  Give  the  lawn  a  I  Teach  them  that  God  made  Ihem  in  His  own  im- 
gocd  dressing  of  one  part  plaster,  and  two  parts  j  age,  and  no  amount  of  tigut  lacing  will  improve  the 
ashes.  If  the  ground  is  uneven  in  spots,  use  a  heavy  ;  model. 

roller,  or  have  it  spaded  up,  raked  level  and  re-seed-  i  Teach  them  that  a  good  steady  mechanic  without 
ed.  The  lawn  gives  no  pleasant  or  satisfactory  ap- '  a  cent,  is  worth  a  dozen  oil  patent  loafers  in  broad- 
psarance,  unless  smooth  and  free  from  ruts  or  un-  \  cloth. 

evenness,  both  on  undulating  slopes  and  level  ground.  I   *   

This  is  your  opportunity  to  flii  your  grounds  with  j 
shade  trees,  shrubs,  climbers  of  every  sort,  roses  of  j 
which  you  cannot  have  too  mauy,  and  in  the  collec- 
tion, lorget  not  the  grand  old  sorts— flowers,  both  an- 
nual and  perennial.  I 
The  culLure  of  flowers  is  the  most  beautiful,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  invigorating,  of  all  the  out-door 

exercises  that  lovely  women  can  practice.  How  ,   ^  ^       ^  ^r^f^i^^t 

.        ^    ,    ^        1,     *         V,    „,      r^f  i  on"  must  meet  the  auproval  of  every  honest  patriot 
many  are  pinmg  for  lost  or  absent  ones,  because  of  ;  "    u^cci,  ^i^^  j  *~ 


ViCK's  Fi.0K.4L  Guide— No.  2,  for  1875.  Of  all  its 
very  interesting  predecessors,  this  number  of  the 
Floral  Guide  is  the  best.  Tht  handecnie  illustrations 
and  clear  type ;  its  charming  reading  matter  and  yet 
solid,  instructive  information,  about  floriculture, 
ic,  will  commend  it  to  every  lover  of  flowers.  The 
article  on  "The  Government  Seed-shop  at  Washiug- 


man's  false  vows,  would  find  relief  in  florictilture,  if 
only  extended  to  a  few  plants,  wb.ioh  would  district 


in  the  land. 
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The  MARYLAND  FArMeU 


For  the  Maryland  Farmer. 

THE  GARDEN.  | 

Dear  Farmer :  I,  cannot  express  my  surprise  upon  i 
receiving  the  March  number,  to  see  the  name  of  j 

John  Wilkinson,"  upon  the  cover— not  surprised  j 
that  Mr.  Wilicinson  should  be  upon  the  staff  of  the  j 
Farmer's  Editorial— Oh  no !  but— that— he  was  not  a  j 
Colonel ! !  I  always  thought  when  I  looked  at  my 
boo^,  of  the  Old  Gray  Parrot,  when  taken  to  the  Par- 
rot show,  looking  sagely  around,  exclaimed  suddenly, 
"  Oh  Lord,  what  a  lot  of  Parrots !  "  I'm  glad  he's  got 
a  title,  any  how;  I  wish  you  had  added  that  instead  of 
taken  the  others  off.  I  guess  the  reason  I  like  titles, 
is.  I  live  away  down  in  an  out  of  the  way  part  of  the 
world  where  neither  Colonels  nor  Professors  are  the 
natural  growth  of  the  soil ! 

With  us  winter  has  been  quite  a  success.  Old  Boreas 
has  had  a  long,wild  frolic,  leaping,  roaring,  galloping 
from  the  briny  waves  of  the  Atlantic,  to  the  quiet 
shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  regardless  of  any  obstacles 
in  his  way. 

"It  has  been  a  winter  such  as  when  birds  die 
In  the  deep  forests,  and  the  fishes  lie 
Stiffened  in  translucent  ice  wtiich  makes  I 
Even  the  mud  and  slime  of  the  warm  lakes 
A  wrinkled  clod,  as  hard  as  a  brick,  and  when 
Among  their  children,  comfortable  men 
Gather  about  great  fives,  and  yet  feel  cold," 
But  the  sun  rises  higher,  and  higher,  arid  the  warm 
noons  and  lengthening  days,  brings  the  welcome  as- 
surance of  a  change  of  seasons.  Spring  brings  with 
its  abundant  work  in  every  department,  but  it  also 
brings  pleasures  that  belong  to  other  seasons— its 
soft  airs  and  sportive  breezes,  its  glittering  sun- 
-  shine,  and  bright  flowers  makes  it  a  season  of  delight 
as  well  as  of  toil.  April  is  the  month  for  gardening, 
and  as  the  care,  and  arrangement  of  the  garden  gene- 
rally devolves  upon  the  ladies,  a  few  words  upon  that 
subject  may  not  be.amiss.  There  is  a  wise  saying, 
"a  place  for  everything  and  ever^  thing  in  its  place," 
then  let  there  be  a  place  around  every  homestead  for 
a  vegetable  garden,  and  everything  be  in  its  place 
there ;  only  a  little  care  and  attention  is  necessary 
to  grow  in  perfection  almost  every  kind  of  vegeta- 
ble ;  high  manuring,  and  constant  tillage,  every  gar- 
den requires ;  a  hot  bed  is  indispensable  for  starting 
early  plants,  and  the  resolution  to  keep  down  the 
weeds— nearly  every  garden  is  infested  with  a  multi- 
tude of  unnecessary  weeds— because  they  are  allowed 
to  go  to  seed,  without  any  attempt  being  made  to 
exterminate  them.  In  China  and  some  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, weeds  in  gardens  are  said  to  be  unknown,  sim- 
ply the  result  of  long  continued  and  careful  cultiva- 
tion; therefore  keep  the  weeds  down  and  the  soil 
loosened  up,  that  the  rootlets  of  the  young  plants 
may  And  "ground,  air,  and  moisture  to  grow  in."  Be 
sure  to  procure  good  seed,  as  a  great  deal  of  your 
success  depends  upon  that;  a  good  assortment  can 
always  be  found  in  the  descriptive  list  of  esculent 
seed,  furnished  by  E.  Whitman  &  Sons,  and  reliable 
Information  each  month  in  "The  Maryland  Far- 
mer, "  so  there  need  be  no  such  word  as  fail.  In  no 
way  can  an  acre  of  ground  be  so  well  employed  as  in 
a  garden.  "The  Chinese  have  floating  gardens.  The 
Persians  hanging  gardens.  The.  Arabians  fountain 
gardens,"  but  ours  are  household  gardens,  and  often 
life's  happiest  moments  are  spent  in  arranging  and 
decorating  the  spot,  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  eomforta  of  our  home.  "It  was  in  the  garden, 


that  Homer  composed  his  great  poem— "The  Illiad.'* 
It  was  in  the  garden,  that  Plato  discussed.  Eve  sin- 
ned, and  Jesus  prayed"  and  in  your  garden  you  may 
And  an  Eldorado  of  consolation,  forgetting  life's  cares 
and  troubles  for  a  while,  amidst  your  admiration  and 
enjoyment  of  the  wonderful  products  of  nature. 

WICO'^IICO. 


Publication  Received. 


From  the  Secretary  of  the  ''Beard  of  Trade,"  aaarles 
Randolph,  Esq.,  the  Seventemth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Trade  and  Commerce  of  Cliicigo,  for  the  year  ending 
December  31st,  1874.  A  well  arranged  and  appar- 
ently carefully  compiled  Statistical  Review.  We 
prize  the  work  for  Western  Statistical  reference. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  "Baltimore  Trade  Review," 
published  by  Charles  Harvey  &  Co.,  Dr.  John  T.  King, 
Editor.  It  is  issued  weekly  and  contains  a  full  report 
of  the  Baltimore  markets— and  its  news  columns 
abound  in  solid  reading,  just  the  kind  we  need  in 
panicy  times.  We  notice  that  it  extracts  largely  from 
this  journal. 

The  "Baltimore  BuiitETiN,"  published  every 
Saturday  by  W.  W.  Laffan  &  Co.,  is  a  live  journal.— 
Its  past  interesting  character  is  now  intensifled  by 
the  continuous  publication  of  a  wonderful  work  en- 
titled, "  Earth  vot  a.  Globe  !"  by  "Parallax."  The  last 
issue  containcj  a  lengthy  and  very  interesting  chap-» 
ter,  illustrated  by  16  cuts,  explanatory  of  the  theory 
of  the  author,  that  the  earth  is  simply  a  vast  plane, 
and  not  a  globe.  The  subscriptioii  price  is  $2,  but  S2.i0 
per  annum,  post  paid— Every  one  should  read  it. 

Thb  Maryland  Ploughman  and  Chesapeake 
Granger  published  at  ^1  a  year  by  E.  S.  Riley,  Jr. 
&Co.,  Annapolis.  It  is  monthly,  containing  thirty 
four  pages,  with  an  attractive  title  printed  in  four 
colors.  The  contents  relate  to  Agricultural,  and 
Grange  affairs,  also  general  literature. 

From  John  Saul,  his  Catalogue  of  new,  rare  and 
beautiful  plants  for 4875  Washington  City,  D.  C  This 
Catalogue  is  illumed  with  a  large  and  superb  colored 
lithograph  of  a  new  splendid  Pelargonium,  named 
Queen  Victoria. 

From  Loring,  Publisher,  Boston,  "S.'ISO  a  year;  How 
I  make  it  by  my  Bees,  and  how  others  may  soon  do 
the  same.  "   Price  25cts. 

From  A.  Hance  &  Son,  Nurserymen  and  Florists, 
Semi-Annual  Trade  List— Red  Bank,  Monmouth 
County,  New  Jersey. 

From  E.  J.  Roe,  Highland  Falls,  New  York,  cata- 
logue of  Strawborr3%  Itaspberry,  Blackberry,  and 
Currant  Plants,  &c. 

From  Wm.  H.  Moon  Greenwood  Nurseries,  Mor- 
risville.  Pa  ,  their  cat«.logue. 

S.  M.  Pettengill  &  Co's.  Advehti.sing  Maga- 
zine, for  March.  37  Park  Row,  New  York. 

Richard  Walzl's  Photography.— Mr.  AValzl'.s 
Photographic  Establishnieni,  46  N.  Charles  Street, 
Baltimore,  has  an  enviable  reputation.  It  turns  out 
a  great  variety  of  superb  work;  for  which  he  possesses 
the  best  of  facilities  of  every  kind,  for  producing  life- 
like portraits-and  his  stock  embraces  all  required 
in  the  wonderful  and  beautiful  Art.  His  emporium 
ig  a  Museum  of  Photography. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


The  Jenifer  Arabian.  —  We  call  attention  of 
breeders  of  horses,  to  the  advertisement,  in  this 
number,  of  Col.  Jenifer's  splen-id  and  beautiful  Ara- 
bian, who  has  received  many  premiums,  and  been 
universally  admired.  The  Col  has  conferred  an  ines- 
timable benefit  upon  the  public  by  his  enterprise,  if 
the  services  of  the  horse  shall  be  promptly  availed 
of,  by  such  as  desire  to  improve  our  light  draft,  sad- 
dle and  trotting  horses.  The  best  racing  blood  in 
England  traces  back  to  Arabs,  and  the  best  trotters 
in  America  have  Arabian  ancestors. 


BALTIMQBE  MABKETS-March  27 

Prepared  for  the  "  Maryland  Farmer"  ty  G1L.L.MORE: 
6i  ROGERS,  Produce  Commission  Merchants, 
159  W.  Pratt  St. 
{Vnless  when  other  wist  specified  tiie  prices  are  wholesale.} 
ASHES.— Pots  $7.25.: 
BEES  WAX. -Firm;  30(330  cts. 
BROOM  CORN —Dull  at  10(gll  cts. 
COFFEE.— Prices  range  from  17@19  cts.  for  ordinary 
to  choici,  gold  duty  paid. 

COTTON.— Market  active— Ordinary,  14cts  ;  Good  Ordi- 
nary 15  cts ;  Low  Middling,  16  cts;  Middling,  16>i  Cts.; 
Good  Middling,  16  cts;  Middling  Fair,  16>^  cts. 

EGGS.— Fresh  lots— Md.  and.  Pa.,  24  @  25  cts. 

FERTILIZERS.— No  change  to  note.    We  quote: 

Peruvian  Guano  $66  V  ton  ol  2000  a  i 

Turner's  Excelsior   55  V  ton  « 

Turner's  Ammo.  S.  Phos   45  ¥  ton  " 

E.  F.  Coe's  Ammo.  S.  Phos   55  V  ton  " 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano   50  1?  ton  " 

«asin  &  Co.,  Soluble  Sea  Island  Guano  50  1?  ton  " 
Rasin&  Co.,  Ground  Bone  and  Meat..  "  *' 
Rasin  &  Co.,  Ammonia,  Potash  and 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime   "  " 

Flour  of  Bone   60  V  ton  " 

John  Bullock  &  Sons  Pure  G'd  Bone. .  45  ¥  ton 

Whitman's  phosphate  50  V  ton  " 

Bone  Dust  45  V  ton  <' 

Horner's  Maryland  Super  Phos   50  ¥  ton  " 

Horner's  Bone  Dust  45  ¥  ton 

Dissolved  Bones  60  ¥  ton  " 

Missouri  Bone  Meal....  47  ¥  ton  " 

New  Jersey  Ground  Bone   40  ¥  ton  " 

Moro  Phillips'  Super-Phosphate  Lime  60  ¥  ton      '  < 

"A  A"  Mexican  Guano   30  ¥  ton  « 

"A"         do.         do   30  ¥  tor  " 

Plaster  $1.75  ^  bbl. 

FRUITS  DRIED.— Cherries,  25^226  cents;  Blackberries. 
9^9)^  cts;  Whortleberries,  16  cts;  Raspberries,  28@30  cts; 
Peaches,  peeled,  bright,  23@27  cts;  Peaches,  uni'eejed, 
halves,  7>^{g8  cts;  Peaches,  unpeeled,  quarters,  6@7  cts; 
Apples,  sliced,  bright,  1^  @  cts;  Apples,  quarters, 
bright,  l@,7}i  cts. 

FLOUR.— Market  Active— Sup?r  §4.-25(al4.50:  Extra  4  75 
@5.25 ;  Western  Family  5  37@6.-.^5  ;  Choice'  lamily,  $8.00^ 
f  ti  25. 

GRAIN— Pf^eaf— Quiet,  fair  to  chrice,  white,  1.32@1  35; 
fair  to  choice,  red,  1.30® I  35  Cj  ti- Southern  white,  82 
(^85— Yellow  do  79,^^0— Western  mixed  83>^  cts.  Oats— 
6»@70  cts. 

HAY  AND  STRAW.— Timothy  Hay,  dull,  at  $!8  5)821 
per  ton ;  Rye  Straw  $1 3@14;  Oat  Straw  ll@14;  Wheat  iix&v} 
$11  00. 

HIDES.— Green  9@10  cts. ;  Dry  salted  13@14  cts. ;  Dry 
Flint  15@17  cents.  o  >  J 

PROVISIONS.-Bacon  Shoulders,  9  cts.;  Clear  Rib  Sides, 
10^@11  cts.;  S.  C.  Hams,  14@16cts. 

POTATOES.— Early  Rose  2.75@$3.25  per  Barrel. 
RICE.— Carolina  and  Louisiana,  7@7>^cts. 
SALT.— Ground  Alum  Sl.05@l  15;  Fine  S1.95@2.10  per 
sack  ;  Turks  Island  30@32  cts.  per  bushel.  j 
WHISKEY.-$1.00  per  gallon.  j 

Information,  of  great  value  to  every  family,  I 
sent  Free.    Address,  for  Circular,  F.  W.  Brown, 
177  West  Fourth  Street,  Cincinnati. 
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XEW  ADTERTISEMENTS. 

Thomas  Norris  &  Son,  Implements  and  Wagons. 
Cromwell  &  Congdon,  Implements,  Tools,  Seeds, 
&c. 

W.  H  Jenifer,  "The  Jenifer  Arabian."' 

New  York  Slate  Hoofing  Co.,  Slate  Roofing  Paint. 

Miuard  Harder,  Threshing  Machines. 

L.  Clark,  Peerless  <  ane  Seed. 

W.  W.  W.  Kowie,  Aj-rshire  Bulls  for  sale. 

H.  W.  Hill  &  Co.,  Tin  Wire  Rings. 

E.  T.  Bond,  M.  D  ,  Cancer  Cured. 

Thos.  Waring  &  Bro.,  Pure  Ground  Bone 

T.  Allman  Cochran,  Eggs  for  sale. 


THRESHING  MACHINE 

I      HARDER'S      Ifl  PREMIUM 

Railway  Eorse  Power,  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  the 
"Best  Ever  Made,"  awarded  the  r 

TWO  GEAKD  GOLD  MEDALS, 

At  the  Great  National  Trial,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y, 

For  "  Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  15  rods  less 
than  \}4  miles  per  hour,  Mechanical  Construction  of  the 
very  best  kind^  thorough  and  conscientious  worTcmansMp 
and  material  in  everyplace,  nothing  slighted,  excellent 
work,  cfic,"  as  slio^ra  by  Official  Report  of  Judges. 
Threshers,  Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood  Saws,  Seed 
Sowers  and  Planters,  all  of  the  best  in  Market.  Cata- 
logue with  price,  full  information,  and  Judges  Report 
of  Auburn  Trial,  sent  free.  Addi-ess  :  ^ 
MINARD  HARDER,  Coblcskill,  Scho.  Co.,N.  Y. 
ap-4t 

CANCER, 

Cored  by  Dr.  BOXD'iS  Discovery. 

Remedies,  with  full  directions,  sent  to  any  part  of 
the  world. 

Send  for  pamphlets  and  particulars.  Address 

H.  T.  BOND,  M.  D.,  Pemia,  Cancer  Institute, 

3208  Ches  nut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  aply 


TREES,  Etc. 


We  oflTer  for 


an  unusually 


mm,  m, 

LARGE  STOCK  OF  WELL  GROWN,  THRIFTY 

Standard  and  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees. 
Grape-vines,  >mall  Fruits. 
Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  Roses. 
Xew  and  Rare  Frnit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 
Evergreens  nnd  Bulbous  Roots. 
New  and  Rare  Ureen  nnd  Hot-House  Plants. 
Small  parcels  forwarded  by  mail  when  des'red. 
Prompt  attention  given  to  all  enquiries. 
Descriptive  and  Illustrated  priced  Catalogues  sent  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  stamps,  as  follows  : 
No.  1 -Fruits,  10c.   No.  54— Ornamental  Trees,  10c. 
No.  3— Greenhouse,  10c.   No.  4— Wholesale,  Free. 

ELLWANGER&  BARRY, 

fe-3t    Mount  Hope  Nurseries,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y, 
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THE  "JEITIFER  ARABIAN." 

This  Celebrated  ThorougJihred  Ara- 
bian Stallion 

Will  receive  Mares  near  Baltimore,  Md.,  com- 
mencing April  25 th.  This  famous  Arabian  is 
too  well  known  to  need  a  full  description  here  ;  his 
success  as  a  stallion  is  known  throughout  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Virgiaia,  and  his  colts  are  so  highly 
prized  that  none  can  be  purchased,  except  at  enor- 
mous prices.  His  superb  trotting  action  is  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  breeders  of  trotters  and  some 
fine  trotting  mares  have  already  been  stinted  to  him. 

It  is  well  known  that  Messenger  (the  origin  of 
the  trotters)  got  his  trotting  qualities  from  the  Ara- 
bian  stock  through  Mambrmo  and  others.  1  his 
stallion  will  stand  at  Govanstown,  Ellicott  City 
and  Cub  Hill,  Baltimore  County,  Md. 

W.  H.  JENIFER. 

No.  I  St.  Paul  St.  Baltimore. 

Small  Fruit  for  Spring  Planting. 

STRAWBERRIES,  RASPBERRIES, 

BLACKBERRIES,  CURRANTS, 

GOOSEBERRIES,  GRAPEVINES, 

And  asparagus.  ROOTS  : 

Also,  Dahlias,  Gladiolus,  Tuberoses,  &c. 

Send  for  a  Price  List.  Address 
f3t          J    COOK,  Carroll  P.  0.,  Baltimore  Co. 

^    FLOWER  POTS, 

STONE, 

AND 

A  LARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF  EACH. 
M.  PERINE  &  SONS,  Manufacturers, 
Yll  and  Y13  W.  BALTIMORE  STREET. 
Send  for  Price  List.  febly 

X^v.   BONE  MANURES. 

(  5  1    \    <^«2iranteed  Uniform 
bi   it^MK   \   ^  ^^^'^'^^  -A-ND  Condition, 
q:  fff^k  1  Reliable  for  all  Soils, 
^  ^W\l  /         Crops  and  Climates. 
\^    1  ^  1  ^  1       Send  far  Circular, 
\^     S  (  /        J,  RAI.STON  &  CO. 

170  Front  St.,  N.  "ST. 

may  ly 

T^r^              per  day.  Agents  wanted.  All  classes 
^0   _L  \J              of  working  people  of  both  sexes, 
voun^  and  old,  make  more  money  at  work  for  us,  in  their 
own  localities,  during  their  spare  moments,  or  all  the 
time,  than  at  any  thing  else.    We  offer  employment  that 
will  pay  handsomely  (or  every  hour's  work.    Full  partic- 
ulars, terms,  &c.,  sent  tree.    Send  us  your  address  at  oncp. 
Don't  delay.    Now  is  the  time.    Don't  look  for  work  or 
business  elsewhere,  until  you  have  learned  what  we  offer. 
G.  Stinson  &  Co.,  Portland,  Maine. 

QEND  250.  to  6.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  New  York,  for 
0  Book  (97th  edition;  containing  lists  of  2000  news- 
papers, and  estimates  showing  cost  of  advertising,  fe-ly 

J.  C.  HIGGINS, 

DARK  BRAHMAS 

EXCLUSIVELY. 

I  have  now  arranged  my  breeding  Flocks  for 
the  season  of  1875 — twelve  in  number. 

They  are  all  made  up  from  my  own  prize  win- 
ning strains. 

Although  my  success  in  handling  this  variety  has 
been  wonderful  during  the  past,  I  am  better  pre- 
pafed  than  ever  before,  to  supply  stock  from  pure 
Steel  Grey  strains. 

At  the  Detroit  Union  Exposition  held  from  Jan- 
uary 14th  to  2 1st  inclusive,  I  was  awarded  the  fol- 
lowing prizes  :  —  On  Fowls — First  Premium  and 
Second  Premiums,  and  Special  for  best  CocK.  On 
Chicks  : — First  Premium — Third  Premium — Spe- 
cial Best  Pair — Special  best  lo  pairs — Special  best 
10  pairs,  bred  by  exhibitor — Special  best  5  pairs, 
bred  in  Michigan  . 

The  No.  of  entries  was  large,  comprising  birds 
from  the  States,  Canada,  and  celebrated  winners 
just  imported  from  England. 

I  have  a  few  choice  trios  to  spare,  at  from  $30 
to  $60  per  Trio.     Pens  of  a  larger  number  care- 
fully mated  for  breeding,  at  reasonable  rates. 

A  limited  number  of  EGGS  for  Hatching,  at  $6 
per  dozen.     Both  Eggs  and  Fowls  guaranteed  to 
reach  their  destination  safely. 

Descriptive  Circular  and  Pedigree  List  of  my 
breeding  pens  sent  free  upon  application. 

Address                     J.  C.  HIGGINS, 

feb3t                        Delhi  Mills,  Michigan. 

Peerless  Cane  Seed  for  Sale. 

At  $2  per  pound,  $1.25  per  half  pound,  75  cents  per 
quarter  pound;  two  ounces,  60  cents.  Sent  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States  by  mail.  If  desired  by  ex- 
press, at  the  purchaser's  expense.  The  money  must 
accompany  all  orders,  and  may  be  sent  by  Posl-olBce 
Money-order.  The  best  and  latest  variety,  Mowen, 
ripens  moderately  early ;  stands  up  well. 

Sold  by  L.  CLARK,  Muncie,  Ind.  ap-lt 

GERMANTOWN  NURSERIES, 

PHILADELPHIA, 
THOMAS  MEEHAN,  Proprietor. 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  collection  of  Fruit 
Trees,  kept  by  a  first  class  nursery,  especial  atten- 
tion is  given  to 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs, 

AS  WELL  A3 

hedge;  plants. 

In  these  departments  our  endeavor  is  to  make 
them  as  complete  as  ANY  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Catalogues  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  drouth  of  last  season 
our  OSAGE  ORANGE  PLANTS,  will  give  entire 
satisfaction.  mar-tf 

FOR  SA.IjE. 

For  the  owner  who  has  no  further  use  for  them,  I 
will  sell  at  low  prices,  Two  Superior  Herd  Book 
Aykshirk  Bulls,  OT\e  is  seven  years  old  and  one  two 
years  old.   They  are  from  the  celebrated  Birnie  herd 
of  New  England,  from  imported  Stock. 

W.  W.  W.  BOWIE, 

145  West  Pratt  St. 
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BY  MAIL  FREE 


OF 


POSTAGE. 


4^  The  attention  of 
Murket  Gardeners  if 
Private  Families  at 
places  where  our  Seeds 
are  not  kept  for  saU^ 
is  particularly  re- 
quested, 

JS^'Jjandreths^  Sural 
Reg-ister  and  Jllmanae 
containing-  Catalogue 
and  JPrices^  mailed 
without  charge  to  ap- 
plicants. 


DAVIE  LANDRETH  &  SON,  Phila.,  Pa. 

4^  If  each,  subscriber  to  the  Maryland  Farmer 
will  send  us  his  address,  plainly  written  on  a  Postal 
Card,  he  shall  receive  our  Publications  as  they  ap- 
pear from  time  to  time. 

mar-It 


RIVERSIDE  POULTRY  YARDS, 

MCE        FOR  HATCHING, 

From  FOWLS  carefully  selected  from  the  BEST 

STRAINS  in  the  Country. 
Yaed  1 — Light  Bralimas.    Yard  2 — Part- 
ridge CocHns.    Yard  3 — Plymoutli  Eocks. 
Yard  4 — Brown  Leghorns.    Yard  5 — 

White  Leghorns, 
|Il:^"Send  for  Price  List. 

BACON  &  SPINNING, 
mit         Riverside  Station,  Fairfax  Co.,  Conn. 

Plants  for  Winter  Flowering. 

BY  MAIL,  PREPAID 
3  distinct  sorts  Begonias  for  25  cents  ;  3  distuict  sorts 
Stevias  for  25  cents;  3  distinct  sorts  Fuchsias  for  25 
cents ;  4  distinct  sorts  Chrysanthemums  for  25  cents ; 
4  distinct  sorts  Basket  Plants  for  25  cents;  4  assorted 
Winter  Blooming  Plants  for 25  cents;  1  each  Abuti- 
lon,  Eupatorium  and  Pilea  for  25  cents ;  1  each  Violet, 
Pink  and  Mahernia  for  25  cents ;  1  each  English,  Ger- 
man and  Variegated  Ivies  for  25  cents ;  1  each  Hetero- 
centrum,  Libonia  and  Ageratum  for  25  cents  Any 
five  of  the  above  collection  for  Sl.OO.  Send  ten  cents 
for  Catalogue  of  Plants  and  Seeds  for  1875.  A  packet 
each  of  fine  mixed  Balsam  and  Pansy  seeds  gratis 
with  Catalogue.  Address, 

C.  A.  KEESER  &  CO.,  Erie.  Pa. 

mar-2t 

PATENTS 

OBTAINED,  BEST  and  CHEAPEST,  BY 

LOUIS  BAGGER  &  00. 
Solicitors  of  Patents, 

WABHINGTON,  JD,  C. 
Address  all  letters  to  P.  0.  Box  444. 


STABLISHED  1816 


CHASrSIMON  &  SONS, 

68  NOKTH  HOWAED  ST.,  BALTIMORE,  MD. 
Dealers  in 

FOREIGN  &  DOMESTIC  DRY  GOODS, 

would  call  special  attention  to  their  splendid  stock 
of  Dress  Goods,  Linen  Goods,  Embroideries,  Lace'^, 
and  Hosiery  ;  the  best  assortment  of  Mourniua: 
Geods  in  the  city. 

SAMPLES  SE^s^T  FEEE ! 
All  orders  amounting  to  §20.00  or  over,  will  be 
Bent  free  of  freight  charges  by  Express,  but  parties 
whose  orders  are  not  accompanied  by  the  money 
and  having  their  goods  sent  C.  O.  D.,  must  pay  for 
return  of  the  money. 

mar-ly 

TIN  WIRE  RIMCS. 

,,j  Will  not  make  a  Uos's 

,v    &C0.  Hardware  Dealers  sell  them. 

Kinger,  $1;  Tin  Kings  (100;, 
60e;   Coppered  Kings,  50e; 
Tongs,  S1.25;  by  mail,  post- 
DECATUR.lLL  paid.    Circulars  free. 

ap-2t     THOS.  NORRIS  &  SON,  Agents,  Baltimore. 


M.  WARNER  HEWES, 

SPECIAL  AGENT  FOR  THE 

Mutual  Life  losufaoce  Co.  of  li !, 

Cash  Assets,  $67,000,000, 

Also,  Advertising  Agent  for  the  Mary- 
land Farmer, 

15  South  stmt,  Baltimore,  Md. 


The  Emerald  Cook, 

The  largest  and  best  Cooking  Stove  in  the  market. 
A-lso  manufacture  and  sell  the  VIRGINIA,  VIR- 
GIN QUEEN,  WELCOME,  SEA  BIRD,  and  AD- 
VANCE Cook  Shoves,  and  a  beautiful  SIX-HOLE 
RANGE,  witb  Warming  Closet— No.  1  Baker; 
dad  a  large  variety  of  Hi!.ATING  STOVES.  Manu- 
facturer and  proprietor  of  the  BEST  FIRE-PLACE 
STOVES  in  the  world— the  "FAME,"  "REGULA- 
TOR" and  '  CHAMPION."  Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed. 

JAS.  ARMSTROJ^G, 

60  Light  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
FOUNDRY,  Port  Deposite,  Md. 
nov.l-yr 
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THOMAS  NORRIS  &  SON, 

OFFER  FOE  SALE  THE  FOLLOWING 

First-Class  Superior  Macliinery  and  Implements : 

iDlTMIII  &  miOR  TIIII[SII[BS  110  CL[llliEliS, 

Unquestionably  "THE"  Machine  of  the  DAY. 

Wcstingfiouss  Vibrating  Thresher  k  Cleansr, 

A  Well-known  Machine  of  Good  Eeputation. 

llf  tiltf  i  mil  ilimmtf  if  ami  Pla^li  WiPiili.§f 

Suitable  for  Small  Farms. 
HOBSU  rO  WEBS,  Various  Sizes,  Best  in  Use. 

STEA3I  ENGINES  for  Threshing  Machines. 
Woods  Motving  and  Bea^nng  Machines. 

Bickford  &  Htiffman  Grain  Brills. 

 ^  ^  MALTA 

^^^^^^^^p^  Wheel  M\\^i  Culii*. 

;  "^iJ    Invaluable  Implement  to  the  Faimer. 


CITCITIKIBSR  PUiaPS. 


Witli  Solid  Cast- Iron  Porcelain  Lined  Cylinders,  Very  Popular  wherever  Introduced. 

Schuttler's  Farm  and  Freight  Wagons. 

mmwB  mm  iii® ,  Miiiii  aid  i  tiii, 

TO  PREVENT  HOGS  FROM  ROOTING. 

In  addition  to  the  above  SPECIALTIES,  we  keep  on  hand  every  variety  of  useful 
FAUMING  I^IPLBMBJST  and  TOOL,  to  be  found  in  a  First-Class  Agri- 
cultural and  Implement  House. 

meld  and  Garden  Heeds,  Pare  Haw  Ground  Bone  and  Bone 
Meal  and  other  Fertilisers. 

THOMAS  NORRIS  &  SOM, 

^pit  14:1  IF.  Fratt  Street,  Baltimore. 
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CROMWELL  4fc  CONGDON, 

Iffo.  51  Light  Street, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Every  Description  of 

iGmcuiTURU  iND  ugmicuiTURU  mmm. 

Have  always  on  hand  a  Large  and  Complete  Assortment  of 

FARMING  AND  LABOR  SAVING  MACHINERY. 

GROWERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF  SEEDS. 


In  our  SEED  DEPARTMENT  will  be  found  a  Large  and  Select  assortment  of 
Eaised  by  or  for  us,  and  guaranteed  to  be  FRESH-  AND  TRUE  TO  NAME. 

Proprietors  of  Patapsco  Nurseries, 

Situated  one  mile  South  of  Baltimore,  we  are  prepared  to  fill,  at  short  notice,  orders  for 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SHRUBBERY,  VINES,  ROSES,  GREEN  HOUSE  &  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

apij  LIBERAL  DISCO'JNT  TO  THE  TRADE.        SEND  FOR  CATALOSUES. 

To  Com  Growers  and  Tobacco  Planters. 


Ammoniated  Bone  Super-Phosphate. 

Ammonia  \  

Soluble  Phospoate  of  Lime  23  91 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime   3.15 

Composed  of  the  most  concentrated  materials,  it  is  richer  in  Ammonia  and  Soluble  Phos- 
phates than  any  other  Fertilizer  sold,  and  is  made  with  same  care  and  supervision  as  our 
EXCELSIOR,  its  only  competitor;  uniform  quality  guaranteed;  fine  and  dry;  in  excel- 
lent order  for  drilling.    Packed  in  bags. 

FI^IOE  PER  TOIV. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO. 

TOar-4t  415  Pratt  street,  Baltimpre,  Md, 
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PURE  BONE  DUST! 


BONEI  DUST! 


F»XJRE  BONE  DXJST! 


TO  THE  CONSUMER  AS  WELL  AS  THE  TRADE  GENERALLY. 


We  have  now  completed 

OUR  NEW  FACTORY, 

and  with  the  addition  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  machinery  are  enabled  at 
the  shortest  notice  to  furnish  in  large  or  small  quantities,  our 

PURE  GROUND  BONE, 

AT  THE  LOWEST  MARKET  PRICE. 

An  experience  of  more  than  thirty  years  in  the  manufacture  of  a 

SUPERIOR  ARTIGX^B, 

(from  crude  stock  gathered  daily  from  the  Butchers  in  this  market,  with  whom 
we  have  yearly  contracts,)  coupled  with  the  fact  of  our  inability,  as  to  former 
seasons,  of  filling  all  orders  sent  to  us,  has  demonstrated  the  advisability  of  our 
making  a  considerable  outlay  so  as  to  meet  demands  upon  us,  and  think  we  are 
now  situated  to  please  all  that  may  favor  us  with  a  call.  Thankful  for  past 
favors  we  hope  in  the  future  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  same. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  BULLOCK  &  SON, 

Ql       Cray  Street,  Baltiniore,  Md. 
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YOUNG  AMERICA" 

CORN  AHB  COB  MIIiIi, 


The  Yonng  America  Corn  and  Cob  Mill,  whitk  so  fkr  surpasses  all  others,  has 
been  improved  and  made  stronger  than  ever,  and  is  now  in  the  field,  carrying 
everything  before  it.  We  annex  a  list  of  the  Premiums  it  has  received  over  the 
Double  Cylinder,  Little  Giant,  Magic  Mill,  Star  Mill,  Maynard's  Mill,  and  all 
others  that  have  come  into  competition  with  it.  . 


First  Premium  at  New  York  State  Fair. 
Ohio 
"  Michigan 


First  Premium  at  N.  Carolina  State  Fair. 
*'       •*  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Fair. 

**       *'  Ten  County  Fairs  in  Inda. 


PRICE  $50. 


TUTx^L  OF  CORN  AND  COB  MILLS  AT  THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  FAIR. 

The  following  Table  shows  the  Time  occupied  by  each  of  the  Mills  on  Exhibition  in 
Grinding  half  a  bushel  of  Corn  and  Cobs. 

YOUNG  AMERICA,  2  minutes  and  40  seconds. 
LITTLE  GIANT,       4  45  " 

MAGIGMILL,  6  " 

SINCLAIR  &  CO  'S  MILLS,  2  trials,  average  time,  6  minutes,  58  seconds. 

H.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

and  147  Pratt  Street,  Baltiiiiore,  M d. 
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T(©  T©l»a'C©#  Plant 


1858 


1875 


Seventeen  Years^  Expei?ience 

By  the  Planters  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  in  growing  TOBACCO  has  convinced  the  most 

skeptical  that 


in  growiug  and  maturing  that  crop.    It  is  now  the  unanimous  opinion  that  "from  tie  ap- 
plication of  EXCELSIOR  the  crop  is  heavier,  of  FINER  QUALITY,  CURES  EARLIER, 
and  is  not  so  liable  to  suffer  drought,  as  from  the  use  of  Peruvian  Guano. 
We  refer  to  every  Planter  in  Maryland. 

ZTniformity  of  quality  guaranteed  by  the  Manufacturers . 

r^riee  Fex-  Ton. 


mar-4t 


J.  J.  TURNER  &  00. 

43  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimoi-e, 


ZSGGS!   KdQS!  XSGQS! 

From  First  Premium  ROUEN,  AYLESBURY  &  CAYUGA  DUCKS,  (Bicknell's  Stock,) 
BLACK  BREASTED  RED,  SILVER  DUCKWING,  RED  PILE  AND 
WHITE  GEORGIAN  GAMES,  (Bicknell  &  Bailey's  Stock,) 
First  Premium  EAKL  DERBY'S. 

MI  STOCK  HATE  NEYER  MISSED  A  PREMIUM  WHEN  EXHIBITED. 


$3  Psr  Sstting  13  Eggs, 


GUARANTEED 

Fresh  and  Trt(e  to  Aame, 


T.  ALLMAN  COCHRAN, 


No.  28  McCnlloh  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Or  through  the  Kdltor      th«  J»IAHYL.A]VD  FARMER, 
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Eastern  Shore  NURSERIES. 

1,000,000  Plants,  JSTo.  1  Conover's  As- 
paragus, one  year,  at  $3  per  1000.  | 

Concord  Grapes,  1  year  cuttings,  selec- 
ted at  $4  per  100,  ^30  per  1000.  | 

HOUGHTON  Gooseberry,  i  year,  $25  per  1000. 

Also,  a  full  assortment  of  other  Nursery  Stock, 
Healthy,  Well-grown,  and  True  to  name — cheaper 
than  any  other  reliable  Nursery  south  of  Penna. 

APPLE  TREES  a  Specialty — varieties  suited 
to  soil  and  climate  of  Maryland  and  the  South. 
3  and  4  yrs  old,  5  to  7  ft;  $10  per  100;  3  to  5  ft  $6. 

Send  for  Spring  Price  List — mailed  free. 

J.  W.  KERR,  Denton, 

mar2t                  Caroline  County,  Maryland. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING, 

FROM 

Pure  bred  Light  and  Dark  Brah- 
mas  ;  Buff  and  Partridge  Cochins  ; 
Brown  and  White  Leghorns;  Silver 
Grey  Dorkings  and  Houdans, 
At  ^1.35  per  clozeii. 

My  stock  is  all  first  class,  and  I  guarantee  satis- 
faction.   Give  me  a  trial.  Address 

J.  B.  STICKLE, 
mar2t                   Marlboro,  Stark  Co.,  Ohio. 

The  QrsGn  Houso^ 

West  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  3Id. 

J.  &  B.  L.  WAGNER, 

PROPRIETORS. 

This  RESTAURANT  is  the  oldest  and  most  ex- 
tensive in  its  accommodations  of  any  in  the  city. 

The  BAR  is  filled  with  the  finest  of  all  kinds  of 
LIQUORS.  The  TABLES  are  covered  with  the  best 
substantial  food  the  markets  afford,  besides,  at  the 
earliest  moment  they  can  be  procured  in  the  differ- 
ent seasons,  every  variety  of  delicacy  that  land  and 
water  furnish,  in 

BIRDS,  GAME,  FISH,  FRUITS  &  VEGETABLES. 

Prices  moderate.  The  crowds,  which  lunch  and 
dine  daily,  attest  public  approbation  of  the  superior 
management  of  the  house. 

It  is  a  convenient  place  for  travellers,  who  stop 
only  a  few  hours  or  a  day  in  the  city,  to  get  their 
meals.  It  is  the  popular  resort  of  country  gentle- 
men from  the  counties,  particularly  from  Southern 
Maryland,  being  convenient  to  Railroads  and  Steam- 
boats, and  in  the  midst  of  the  business  portion  of 
the  city. 

The  Proprietors  will  be  grateful  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  extensive  patronage  they  now  enjoy,  and 
will  do  their  best  to  give  entire  satisfaction  to  all 
visitors.  jan-ly. 

Gosnell's  Impefial  Kcliow  Coroi 

I  call  the  special  attention  of  Farmers  to  this 
Superior  Variety  of  Corn,  which  will  yield  much 
Larger  Crops  on  thin  soil  than  any  other  variety 
of  Corn,  and  will  yield  more  on  rich  land  than  any 
other,  because  it  may  be,  and  should  he  planted 
closer.  Upon  quite  poor  land,  it  will  yield  from  50 
to  100  per  cent.  more.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a 
stalk  down  to  half  an  inch  dianieter,  without  a 
handsome  ear,  with  from  eighteen  to  thirty-four 
rows,  well  filled  out  at  both  ends,  with  deep  grains. 
It  matures  about  two  weeks  earlier  than  the  usual 
varieties  of  large  Corn,  and  is  therefore  very  valu- 
able for  replanting,  as  the  replanting  should  invari- 
ably be  of  an  earlier  kind  than  the  original  plant- 
ing. In  the  latitude  of  Baltimore,  and  south  of  it, 
it  may,  with  perfect  safety,  be  planted  as  late  as  the 
middle  and  even  the  last  week  in  June.  It  is  less 
exhaustive  to  land  than  any  other  variety  of  large 
corn,  because  the  stalks  do  not  grow  so  large  or  so 
high.  It  shoots,  upon  an  average,  from  three  to 
four  feet  from  the  ground,  often  as  low  as  the  fifth 
joint,  and  occasionally  at  the  third  and  fourth 
joints.  I  select  my  seed  every  year  in  the  field, 
about  the  time  of  saving  fodder,  taking  the  largest 
ears  from  the  earliest  and  shortest  stalks. 

I  shall  this  year,  as  I  did  the  last,  confine  the 
sale  of  my  seed  exclusively  to  Messrs  E  Whitman 
&  Sons,  Nos.  145  and  14*7  W,  Pratt  Street,  Bal 
TiMORE,  where  specimens  on  Stalks,  Ears  and  Shell- 
ed may  be  seen.  Price  per  Bushel,  $2  50.  Half 
Bushel,  $1.50.    Peck,  $1.00. 

L.  W.  GOSNELL. 

mar-2t 

Thomas'  Fruit  Culturist. 

By  JOHN  J.  THOMAS. 
Every  professional  and  amateur  Horticulturist 
should  have  a  copy. 

Price  $3,  by  mail  free  of  postage. 
A.ddress      MARYLAND  FARMER  AGENCY, 

145  W.  Pratt  St.,  Baltimore. 

Clover,  Timothy, 

Orchard  and  Herd- 
Extra  Early  &  Marrowfat 

PEAS,  and  a  general  assortment 
Of  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

€.  B.  ROO£RS, 

ffblt       133  MARKET  STREET,  Philadelphia. 

AMSDEN  PEACH,  Earliest 

Safely  by  Mail,  $1.    Circular  Free. 

L.  C.  AMSDEN,  Carthage,  Mo. 

nil  r\  11  rif  easily  made  by  selling  TEAS  at  IM- 
IVIIIIlrl  PORTERS'  PRICES,  or  getting  up 
IflWllkH  clubs  in  towns  and    country  for  the 
oldest  Tea  Company  in  America.   Greatest  inducements. 
Send  for  circular.   CANTON  TEA  CO.,  14<i  Chambers 
Street,  N.y.  ja-?? 
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HORSE  AND  CATTLE  POWDERS, 


Will  cure  or  prevent  Disease. 


Established  1 868—^  circulation  of  50.000  reached  in 
187-2-3.  Greatly  enlarged  and  improved  !  Universally 
acknowledged  the  largest,  cheapest,  finest,  and  the  best 
picLorial  paper  of  its  class  in  the  world  ! 

DO  I^OT  WAIT! 

BUT  SUBSCRIBE  FOR  A  YEAR  ON  TRIAL  AND 
RECEIVE  A 

Great  Piet  .rial 

Library,  for  $1,25. 

In  order  to  increase  the  Cii  culation  of  the  Illustrated 
RhCOtD,  and  to  introduce  if  every-where,  the  publishers 
will  send  it  a  year  on  Trial,  TO  YOU,  READER,  if  you 
are  not  a  subscriber  already,  including  the  choice  of  one  of 
FOUR  PREMIUM  CHROMOS  or  T  WO  LARGE  ENGRAV- 
INGS,  or  a  PREMIUvl  OF  THIRTY  ARTICLES— FREK 
— all  for  $1.-45 -far  less  than  value,  as  all  who  receive  pa- 
pers and  premiums  readily  admit. 

Subscribe  iVO  IF  before  this  GREAT  OFFER  FOR  IN- 
TRODUCTION \s  withdrawn. 

The  iLLUSTBAtED  RECORD  Is  a  mammoth  beautifully  Il- 
lustrated Repository  of  Literature,  Fashions,  Household 
Etiquette,  Polite  Education,  Travel,  Stories,  Adventures, 
&c.,  &c.  Ably  eAlied.— Keeps  up  with  theprogress  of  Science, 
Art,  and  Discovery .  and  is  a  mammoth  encyclopce.lia  ot 
American  and  Foreign  Literature,  of  which  it  publishes 
the  Best,  the  "  Cream,'''  Richly  and  Prolusely  Illustrated. 
It  is  universally  admitted  the  LARGEST  and  CHEAPEST 
FIRST-CLASS  PICTORIAL  PAPER  IN  THE  WORLD! 
Postage  paid  by  the  publishers. 

Save  Money  by  subscribing  while  such  great  induce- 
ments are  being  offered,  and 

Make  Money  by  showing  papers  and  premiums  to 
others,  and  raising  a  large  club.  Send  $1  for  subscription 
and  35  cents  for  expenses  on  the  premiums  and  by  return 
of  mail  you  will  receive  the  paper  and  prize.  With  these 
to  show  you  can  easily  raise  a  club. 

All  subscriptions  must  be  addressed  to 

THE  ILLUSTRATED  RECORD, 

p.  O.  Box  2141.  33  and  34  Park  Row,  New  York. 

TAKE  NOTICE.— ANY  of  the  $4  Magazines  or  papers 
will  be  sent  with  the  Rrcord  for  $3.50  extra,  $3  Maga- 
zines for  $2  50,  and  $2  Magazines  for  $1.75,  Send  ALL 
your  subscriptions  for  all  your  papers,  and  you  will  save 
from  25  cents  to  $1  on  each,  if  you  take  The  Illusthatbd 
Record,  jan-6t,  x 


Will  be  ready  in  February  with  a  colored  plate, 
mailed  free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  price  25 
cents     A  plain  copy  to  all  applicants  free. 

Plant  Department 

contains  an  immense  stock  of 
New,  Rare,  and  Beautiful  Plants, 
Sets  of  New  Pelargoniums,  New 
Zanale  and  Double  Gerani- 
ums, New  Fuchsias,  IS  ew 
Koses,  New  Helitropes, 
Begonias,  Dahlias, 
Gladiolus,  &e. 

FruL  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

Beure  d'  Assumption,  Souviner  du  Congress, 
with  a  collection  ot  other  new 

PEAKS. 

EARLY  BE-\TR10E,  EARLY  LOUISA,  EARLY 
RIVERS,  with  a  lot  of  other  new 

PEACHES. 

A  large  stock  of 

TE^A      A  TTZ  E,  TEA  CH,  'TZ  Z/M, 
CHEH^IEJSy  Standard  and 
^war       G  ^  A  T  EJ 
riJVES,  SMALL 
JF'^ZriTS, 
&c, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  in  great  variety  for 
Parks,  Lawns,  Gardens,  &c, 

EVERGREENS  of  all  sizes.  All  of  the  6nest 
quality  and  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Vegetable  Seeds 

of  the  finest  quality,  fresh  and  pure,  grown  by  my- 
self, or  specially  for  me,  or  my  importation. 

Flower  Seeds. 

Being  extensively  en  ^aged  in  importing  and  grow- 
ing New  and  Rire  Plants,  consequentlj  my^facili- 
ties  for  seed  saving  are  unequalled. 

The  following  Catalogues  with  others,  now  ready, 
mailed  free:  No.  1,  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of 
Fruit  Trees  No.  2,  a  Catalogue  of  Garden  Agri- 
cultural, and  Flower  Seeds,  No  6,  a  Catalogue  of 
New,  R«\re  and  beautiful  Plants, 

JOHN  SAUL, 

jmly  WftshingtOD,  City,  P.  C. 


ill  be 
MAILED  FREE 
all  appli- 
cants.—This  is 
one  ot  the  largest 
nd  most  compre- 
hensive  Catalogues 
published ;  contains  216 
pages,  over  300  fine  engrav- 
_  ings,  and  gives  full  descrip- 
tions, prices,  and  directions 
^for  planting  about  1200  varieties 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds, 
ling  Plants.  Roses,  <fco.,  and  is 
invaluable  to  Farmer,  Gardener,  and 
lorist.   Address.  D,  M,  FERRY  &  CO., 
Seedsmen  and  Florists,  DETROIT,  MICH. 

m»r-2t 
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THE  COMBINED 

Ml\  mm  SEED  DUILIS 


And  TTlieel  Hoes. 


These  excellent  tools  are  of  the  newest  and  most 
improved  construction,  combining  all  the  good 
points  of  the  original  "Planets"  with  new  and 
valuable  features,  and  they  are  simple,  artistic, 
compact  and  strong,  working  veil  on  all  soils. 

They  sow  perfectly  all  Garden  and  small  nursery 
seeds,  also  show  the  seed  as  it  drops,  never  injure 
it,  never  clog,  drop  evenly,  cover  with  perfect  reg- 
ularity, roll  down  light  or  heavy,  mark  the  next 
row,  (superior  new  style  marker,)  and  turn  at  the 
ends  on  the  roller,  without  pausing  or  sowing. — 
The  Machine  holds  one  quart. 

The  Combined"  Machine  becomes  a  Wheel  Hoe  by 
removing  one  holt.  It  has  two  pairs  of  inter- 
changeable tempered  steel  hoes,  one  for  delicate  work 
close  to  the  plants,  leaving  the  ground  level ;  the 
other  for  throwing  heavy  furrows  to  or  from  the 
row.  The  first  tending,  the  machine  works  beau- 
tifully as  a  double  wheel  hoe,  afterwards  between 
the.rows.  It  also  has  a  sub-soiler  and  shovel  plow 
for  deep  stirring,  and  for  opening  drills  for  pota- 
toes, corn,  beans,  &c.  Onion  growers  can  sow  their 
crop  any  depth,  width  or  thickness,  and  do  also  all 
the  hoeing,  with  surprising  ease,  rapidity  and  per- 
fection. No  vegetable  garden  however  small, 
should  be  without  one.  Three  styles. 

Prices—Delivered  Packed  at  Depots  : 
Planet  Jr.,  Combined,  $15— Planet  No.  3,  $16.75 
"        No.  2,         12— Hoe  Steels,  by  mail,  .25e. 
"  Dbl.  Whl.  Hoe.lO-Plow  "  "  .40e. 

The  Planet,  Jr.  has  just  been  awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  Philadelphia,  un- 
doubtedly the  highest  endorsement  obtained  in 
this  country.      Manufactured  only  by 

S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO. 

Office  and  Sample  Rooms :  No.  119  S.  Fourth  street, 
jan4t  Philadelphia. 


TO  PLANTERS  AffD  FARWiERS ! ! 

THE  KKABXEY  CHEMICAL  ■VTORKS  HAVK  CONCLUDED 
TO  OFFER  THEIE  CELEBRATED 

AZOTIN 

at  retnil  in  lots  to  suit  customers,  for  the  purpose  of  more  pen- 
era  Uj  inti  oducing  to  public  notice  this  extraordinarj-  cheap  and 
povrerful  Manure.  It  ig  not  a  NEW  THING— For  four  years  it 
has  been  used  in  this  Country  and  in  England,  by  mannfsu;tur- 
ers  of  high  ?rade  Super-Phosphates,  as  an  Amnioniat«  super- 
ceding Peruvian  Guano  almost  entirely,  on  account  of  cheap- 
ness and  safety.  For  -vrhile  it  contains  as  large  a  percentage  of 
Ammonia  as  Guano  now  imported  from  Peru,  it  Is  in  a  different 
form,  not  being  caustic  and  injurious  to  plants  or  roots  with 
which  it  may  come  in  contact.  We  claim  to  have  the  unquali- 
fied endorsement  of  the  leading  chemists  in  the  country,  aj 
also  of  the  manufacturers  of  the  best  and  higrhest  grade  Super 
Phosphates,  and  refer  to  the  letters  published  in  our  pamphlet, 
gent  free  to  any  address  ftimished  us. 

We  will  sell  from  Bag  to  100,  at  $50.00  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs. 
for  quantities  exceeeding  600  lbs.,  delivered  free  on  board  vessel 
or  railroad  in  'Sew  York  city.  A  guaranteed  Analysis  seat  with 
every  bill  of  sale.  Terms  cash. 

Address,  JOHN  REED, 
1 2  Cliff  St.,  New  YgrK.     ? Ost  uqx  3,429. 


Prolific  Seed  Corn. 


Mj  Baden  Prolific  White  Corn,  is  highly  com- 
mended by  those  who  used  it  for  seed  last  year.  It 
matures  and  dries  earlier,  is  more  prolific  in  ears, 
has  less  cob,  will  shell  more  to  the  barrel,  and  yield 
more  barrels  to  the  acre  than  any  other  Corn  of 
which  T  have  knowledge — seven  and  eight  perfect 
ears  are  frequently  found  on  one  stalk,  and  four 
ears  to  the  stalk  is  but  an  average  yield.  The  seed 
now  offered  for  sale,  at  $5  per  sack,  of  two  bushels, 
is  selected  from  my  crop  of  last  fall's  growth. 

N.  E.  BERRY, 
mar-3t  No.  10  Bowly's  Wharf,  Baltimore. 


TOMATOES. 


The  best,  in  all  respects,  is  the  "AR.LINGTO>J." 
This  is  the  celebrated  variety,  for  which  B.  K. 
Bliss  &  Sons,  of  New  York,  paid  the  originator 
$500,  as  a  bonus  for  the  privilege  of  introducing  it. 

"Head  Quarters"  Seed — raised  by  the  subscriber 
and  originator,  of  this  variety,  in  liberal  quantity, 
will  be  forwarded,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  10  cents 
for  one  package;  50  cents  for  6  packages;  or,  13 
packages  for  $1.00.  Address, 

H.  D.  SMITH, 
mar-2t  ARLINGTON,  VA. 


HOLY  TRINITY  SCHOOL, 

FOR  YOUXG  I.ADIES, 

Churchville,  Harford  County^  Md. 

Rev.  EDWARD  A.  COLBURN,  A.  M.,  Rector. 

Situated  in  one  of  the  healthiest  locations  in  the 
State.    Terms — $250  for  Ten  Months.  mr6t 

Premium  Chester  White, 

BERKSHIRE  &  ESSEX  PIGS, 


Bred  and  For  Sale  by 

GEO.  B.  HICKMAN, 

WEST  CHESTER,  Chester  Co.,  PENN. 
fC^JSend  Stamp  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 
I  jan-»6t  ♦ 
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E.  N.  FRESHMAN, 

ADYERTISING  AGENT, 
J90  West  Fourth  St. 
C1XCI]VMATI,  O. 

Is  authorized  to  contract  for  adver  tis- 
ing in  this  paper, 

ESTIMATES  FURNISHED  FREE.     SEND  FOR  A  CIRCULAR 


1>A  INTER'S  rtsanual— House  and  sign  painting, 
graining,  varnishing,  polislaing,  kalsomining 
papering,  lettering,  staining,  gilding,  glazing,  sil- 
vering, glass  staining,  analysis  of  colors,  harmony, 
contrast,  &c.  50  cts.  Book  of  Alphabets,  50,  Book 
of  Scrolls  and  Ornaments,  $1.  Carpenter's  Manual, 
50.  Taxidermist's  Manual,  50.  Soap-maker's  Man- 
ual, 25.  Guide  to  Authorship,  50.  Lightning  Cal- 
culator, 25.  Hunter  and  Trapper!s  Guide,  20.— 
Horse  Breaking  and  Training,  25.  Dog  Training, 
25.  Employment  Seeker's,  Guide,  25.  Watchmak- 
ers and  Jewelers  Manual,  50.  Of  booksellers,  or  by 
mail. 

JESSE  HANEY  &  CO.,  119  Nassau-st.,  N.  Y. 
dec  tf 


ANTALGIC  LINIMENT, 

After  a  test  of  twenty  years,  is  confidently  offered  to  the 
public  as  the  most  powerful  external  remedy  which  has  ever 
been  discovered  for  the  Cure  of  NEURALGIA,  RHEU- 
MATISM, GOUT,  TOOTHACHE,  NERVOUS  HEAD- 
ACHE, STIFF  NECK,  LUMBAGO,  SORE  THROAT, 
BRONCHITIS,  and  all  pains  of  the  joints  or  limbs. 

Hundreds  who  have  used  it  give  it  the  strongest  endorse- 
ment. 

Pacts  to  be  Remembered. 

ANTALGIC  LINIMENT  positively  cures  Neuralgia. 
ANTALGIC  LINIMENT  cures  the  worst  cases  of  Rheu- 
matism. 

ANTALGIC  LINIMENT  instantly  cures  Tooth-ache. 
ANTALGIC  LINIMENT  never  fails  to  cure  Gout. 
ANTALGIC  LINIMENT  instantly  relieves  Headache, 
ANTALGIC  LINIMENT  cures  the  Face-ache, 
ANTALGIC  LINIMENT  is  unequaled  for  the  immediate 
relief  of  all  kinds  of  pains.   It  does  not  blister,  nor  dis- 
color the  skin. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 
T.  K,  ROBSON,  Pkoprietor,  Easton,  Md. 
TESTIMONIALS. 
Easton,  Talbot  co.,  Md.,  April  '28th,  1874. 
I  have  repeatedly  used  '*  Hopkins'  Antalgic  Liniment" 
in  my  family  for  Neuralgia  and  Tooth-ache,  and  consider 
it  unequaled  for  these  complaints.   I  believe  it  is  the  best 
remedy  for  Neuralgia  in  the  world. 

H.  P,  HOPKINS, 
President  Board  School  Commissioners  Talbot  county, 

Easton,  Md..  March  9th,  1874 
This  is  to  certify  that  after  trying  various  remedies  for 
the  cure  of  a  violent  attack  of  Neuralgia,  I  procured  a  bot- 
tle of  "  Hopkins' Antalgic  Liniment,"  applied  it  strictly 
according  to  the  printed  directions,  retired,  slept  well,  and 
awakened  entirely  relieved.  L.  DODSON, 

Officer  of  the  Easton  National  Bank  of  Maryland. 

[From  Rev.  Father  Lilly,] 
St.  Inkgoks  Manor,  St.  Mary's  Co  ,  Md. 
Mr.  Saml  B.  Hopkins— Dear  Sir— I  have  suffered  severe- 
ly with  Gout  for  several  years.    One  of  your  good  friends 
procured  me  a  bottle  of  your  Liniment.    I  used  it  and 
found  more  relief  than  from  any  application  I  ever  made. 
I  can  say  that  you  have  been  my  Good  Samaritan.  May 
our  good  Lord  reward  you.   Very  truly,  yonr.s, 
sep  6-m  THOMAS  LILLY. 

T^T>  to  all  applicants,  my  Nursery  and  Bulb  Cat- 

JP  Xv1-<<-Cj  alogues.   F.  K.  Phcbnix,  Bloomington,  111. 


New  and  Rare  Plants! 


Established  in  1823. 

JOHN  FEAST,  Florist, 

BAI.TIMORE, 

Offers  for  sale  now  one  of  the  largest  miscell.aneous 
collections  of  Plants  in  this  country..  Those  want- 
ing can  be  supplied  on  low  terms,  with  cut  flowers, 
designs  and  plants  for  decorative  purposes ;  all 
orders  punctually  attended  to,  by  applying  at  the 
above. 

Annually  importing  for  40  years. 


ONE  ALDERNEY  BULL  CALF, 

(-In  Herd  Book,)  nine  months  old — out  of  "  Sun- 
flower"— bred  by  J,  Howard  McHenry,  Esq. 

Also— THREE  BERKSHIRE  BOAR  PIGS, 

Five  months  old — warranted  pure  bred. 

Apply  to  P.  E.  KELLER,  Manager, 

Burnside  Farm, 
Stevertson's  Lane  Station,  Baltimore  Co.,  Md 


A.  G.  MOTT, 

rVo,  40  EJIVSOK,  STREET, 

("near  the  Bel-Air  Market,  BALTIMORE,) 
MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 

AGRICULTURAL  IIVIPLEIVIENTS,  SEEDS, 
FERTILIZERS,  &c. 

If  you  want  a  superb  Harvester,  buy  an  JET'S  A.  At 
Pimlico,  for  three  successive  years  the  ^^TJVA  won  the 
first  premium.  Price  of  Mower  $115,  Combined  Reaper, 
with  Geared  Reel  and  Dropper  Attachment,  $165. 

THE  WI1.EY  PLOW 

a  head  of  all  competitors.  We  m.ake  all  sizes  of  this  ad- 
mirable plow,  RIGHT,  LEFT  HAND  AND  SIDE  HILL. 
Also  the 

Minor  &  Horton,  Empire,  Plu§f,  Woodcock, 

and  other  popular  PLOWS.    CASTINGS,  by  piece  or  ton . 

Corn  Planters,  with  and  without  Guano  Attachment, 
$23  and  f  21  each.   The  best  pattern 

Cucnmber  Wood  Pump 

for  shallow  and  deep  wells.  Several  second-hand  Buck- 
eye Mowers  for  sale.  Mowing  Ms^bines,  and  other  im- 
plements repaired  with  despatch    A  call  is  solicited. 

ap-ly 


riie  Fruit  Recorder  and  Cottage  Gardener 

will  be  sent  fbee  for  3  months  to 
all  who  will  pay  i)ostage  at  office 

3n/inKmiTjn  ■  of  delivery.    We  do  not  ask  any 
III  1 1  1  1  fill  H°"*^  ^'^^'^it)scrine  for  our  paper  until 
"tJirlAz*'^  I  they  know  what  they  are  to  get. 
1?P  It  IT      H     -weaks  for  itself.    Price  onlv 
L  nhvi      I  per  year.'  Our  XMAL.L.  PRtlT 
IIVSTRUCTOR  is  a  work  of  64 
pp.  that  tells  in  simple  language 
just  how  to  grow  fruits  in  abun- 
djknce  for  home  use  or  market.    Price  25  cts  postpaid 

A.  M.  Pt(Rl>Y,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


We  MARYLAND  FARMM. 


BROOKSIDE 


POULTRY. 

ca— White-Ear  Lobed 


Browii  Leghorns  - 
qual  lo  any  in  Auieii- 
{not  the  only  stock  either.) 


CRETECOEtJRS-Stock 

AcclimalatioD,  Pans,  France. 


imported  from  Jirdin  de 


SILKIES— best  in  America — black  faces  and  fres'ed. 

Tuibits,  Magpies,  Jaco'd- 
ines  and  Antwerps  Tlie 
latter,  trooi  the  best  homing  strains  in  Belgium,  bred 
from  biidd  that  have  been  flown  TOO  miles 


PIGEONS 


RABBITS. 


oetly 


My  Rabbitries  contain  7 
different  varieties,    viz  : 
MALAGASCAR  or  LOP-EARED,  ANGORAS— white 
and  fawn  colored,  HIMALAYANS,  DUTCH,  BEL- 
GIAN-,  SILVER  GREY  and  COMMON.  Comprising 
^&y*^     ^  largest  and  finest  Stock  in  America. 

EGGS  IN  SEASON.       Send  one  green  Stamp  for  Illustrated  Circular  to 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  Box  23,  Rye,  N.  Y, 


•Webslef's  Ooalifidpd  Oidionary, 

"  The  best  Practical  English  Dictionary  ex- 
TAMT."— ionc/on  Quarterly  Review,  Oct.,  1873. 

A  NEW  FEATURE. 

To  the  3,000  Illustrations  heretofore  in  Webster's 
Unabridged  we  have  recently  added  four  pages  of 

COLORED  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

engraved  and  printed  expressly  for  the  work,  at  large 
expense,  viz, : 

ARMS  OF  THE  STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 

ARMS  OF  VARIOUS  NATIONS. 
.  FLAGS  OF  VARIOUS  NATIONS. 
.  UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  FLAGS,  &c. 

Thus  adding  anotlier  to  the  many  useful  and  at- 
tractive features  of  Webster's  Unabridged. 

4^Tlie  Awtliority  of  Everybody. 

PROOF,—  so  TO  1. 

The  sales  of  W^ebster's  Dictionaries  throughout  the 
country  in  1873  were  20  times  as  large  as  the  sales  of 
any  other  Dictionaries.  In  proof  of  this  we  will  send 
to  any  person,  on  application,  the  statements  of  more 
than  luO  Booksellers,  from  every  section  of  the  coun- 
try. Pviblished by  «.  &  C.  MSKRI il.M,  Springfield, 
Mass.  mar-2t 
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ALMAGE'S 

1*     1^  1 : 15 


ONE 
OF  HIS 


SERMONS 


EACH 
WEEK. 


The  Editor  of  a  prominent  Christian  journal 
in  the  West  says:  "'I  pronounce  The  Chris- 
tian AT  Work  the  best  religious  weekly  in  the 
world,  my  own  paper  not  excepted." 

To  each  subscriber  is  presented  a  novel,  uni- 
que, and  beautiful  premir-m,  a 

Portfolio  of  Gems, 

BY  A.  HENDSCHEL 
Twelve  charming  sketches  for  the  parlor  tHble, 
in  an  Illuminated  Portfolio,  8)^x10^  inches. 
Subscription  price,  including  postage  on  the 
Portfolio,  and  also  on  the  paper,  as  required 
by  the  new  postal  law  after  January  1st,  187.5, 
$3  -25.  No  frames,  no  mountings,  no  extras  ofanj 
kind. 

A  CHOICE  OF  PREMIUMS. 

Subscribers  who  may  prefer  our  spl  .ndid 
Chromo,  after  Landseer's  great  animal  paint 
Ing,  "The  Twin  Lambs,"  size  22x28  inches, 
cm  have  it  Cunmounted)  at  the  same  price- — 
Without  Premium  $3. 


IV      at  WO  It  K. 

Agents  wanted.    Liberal  commfssions. 

Exclusive  territory  guaranteed.  Samples  and  circulars 
sent  on  application  to 

HORATIO  C.  KING,  Publisher, 


nov-tf 


Box  5105,  New  Yorfa. 


fllE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


BAUGH  &  SONS 

High.  Grrade  Manure  for  Tobacco. 

^^p^^^^^Sllow^-P^os]llale  of  lii. 


The  old  established  article  sold 
Pure  Ground  Bones,  Pure  Bone 
for  making  Super-Phosphates. 


under  a  guaranteed  analysis.  Also 
Meal,  and  a  full  line  of  Chemicals 


mar.Gt 


B^uan  &  SONS, 

No.  103  South  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MM 


OIL  VITRIOL, 


SALT  CAKE,  (Sulph.  Soda), 
KAIMTE,  (Siilpli.  Potash), 


URATE  SODA, 
Clilorcalium,  (Mur.  Potash.) 


Manufacturers  and  Manipulators  of  Phosphates, 

On  Orders  and  Formulas  furnished  by  our  Customers. 

WE  OFFER  TO  THE  TRADE  THE  FOLLOWING  GOODS,  ALL  OF  WHICH  ARE  ABSOLUTELY 

FREE  FROM  ADULTERATION  : 

DISSOLVED  GROUND  BONE,  Containing  3  per  ct.  of  Ammonia, 

DISSOLVED  SOUTH  AMERICAN  BONE  ASH, 

DISSOLVED  SOUTH  CAROLINA  PHOSPHATE. 

SLINGLUFF  &  CO.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


OFFICE, 

155  W.  FAYETTE  ST. 

Jan-ly 


WORKS, 

FOOT  OF  LEADENHALL  ST. 


5.  Sands  Miffs  ^  Co. 


Office  IKEarylancL  Farmer^  Bait. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Maryland  Agrkaltm-al  ^'^l'^^^^*' GRAPE  VINES 


Located  on  the  Washington  Branch 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, nine  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, and  twenty-eight 
miles  from  Baltimore. 


The  next  Session  will  commence  on  the 

15th  September,  1874, 

and  end  the  last  week  in  June,  1875.  It  is  divided 
into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each. 

In  addition  to  Agriculture  and  the  Sciences  per- 
taining thereto,  a  fall  Collegiate  Course  is  taught. 

STUDENTS  who  do  not  desire  to  take  the  whole 
Course  are  allowed  within  reasonable  limits,  to  se- 
lect such  studies  as  their  parents  and  guardians 
may  designate. 

THERE  IS  NO  CHAESE  FOR  TUITION.' 

Charge  for  board,  including^  J^uel,  Gas, 
Was?ii?)g i  d-c,  ^/OO per  term, 
arid  a  JVfatriciilation 
fee  of  ^'6, 

THE  FOLLO^^ING  IS  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 


Hon.  A.  Bowie  Davis, 

President. 
Hon.  James  T.  Earle, 
Ezra  Whitman,  Fsq. 
Col.  Edward  Llcyd, 
J.  Howard  Me  Henry,  Esq 
Allen  Dodge,  Esq. 
Hon.  John  F.  Lee. 


His  Excellency,  James  B. 
Groome,  Gov.  Md. 

Hon.  John  Lee  Carroll, 

President  of  the  Senate. 

Hon,  J.  K.  Hines, 

Speaker  House  Delegates. 

Prof.  N.  H.  NsNvell, 

Pres.  State  School  Com- 
mission. 


|^"For  further  information  apply  to 

President. 

P.  O.  Address,  College  Station,  Pi'ince  George  Co.,  Md 
june-ly. 

A  dem  worth  Reafe!--!  Diamopd  worth  :'esiD^^' 

SAVE  YOUR  byes;; 
RESTORE  your  SIGHT,  ^ 
THROW  AWAY  TOUR  SPECTACLES. 


By  reading  otir  Ilinstra- 
ted  PHYSIOLOGY  A5D 
ANATOMY  of  tlie  EYjC- 
SIGHT.  Tells  how  to  Re- 
store Impaired  Vision,  and  „ 
Overworited  Eyes;  how  to  cure  Weak, 
Watery,  Inflamed,  and  JVear-Sighted 
Eyes,  and  all  other  Diseases  of  the  Eyes. 

WASTE  NO  MORE  MONEY  BY  ADJUSTING 
HUGE  GLASSES  ON  YOUR  NOSE  AND  DISFIG- 
URING YO  UR  FACE.  Pamphlet  of  100  pages 
Mailed  Free.   Send  your  address  to  us  also 


:8E 


Gentlemen  or  Ladies.    $5  to  $10  a  day  suaranteed. 
1  ull  particulars  sent  free.    Wrice  immediately,  to 

DR  J.  BALL.  &  CO..  (P.O. Box 957.; 
•No.  91  Liberty  Street^  Hew  Yoxk  City,  N.  Y. 

jan-ly 

From  William  Reenie  of  Toronto,  Out ,  Canada, 
liis  Descriptive  Seed  Catalogue  for  1875. 


LARGEST  STOCK  IN  AMERICA  ;  quality  extra  ; 
reduced  prices.    Price  List  free. 

T.  S.  BUBBARD,  Fredonin,  N  Y. 

aug-9t. 


POMONA  NURSERY. 
TREES  AND  PLANTS. 

100  Acres  in  Small  Fruits. 

For  Illustrated  Catalogue  (32  Pages)  telling 
what  and  how  to  Plant,  with  36  years  experience, 
send  10  cents — Price  List  Free, 
noly  WM  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


Gale's  Hay,  Straw  and  StaiKuiteiSi 

FOR  HAND  OR  POWER, 
ARE  THE  BEST  IN  AMERICA. 


jan-4t 


WILL  last  a  Lifetime. 

$9  size  Cuts  from  20  to 
50  bushels  per  hour. 

THEY  ARE  SENT  ON 
TRIAL. 

Don' t  keep  them  if  you 
ion't  like  them. 

CIRCULARS  FREE. 
C.  J.  KINSOL.VING, 

Washington,  D.  C. 


W.  S.  TAYLOR, 

The  Elms  Stock  Farm, 

(P.  0.  Box,  No.  509.) 

BURLINGTON,  N.  J. 

Percheron  Horses, 
Jersey  Cattle, 

Berkshires,  &c. 

jan-ly. 


J. 


I  CO., 


Publishers,  Importers  and  Dealers  in 

Ohromos  &  Engravings, 

Singly  or  by  the  One  Hundred  Thousand. 
292  WASHINGTON  ST,,  BOSTON, 

Special  Rates  will  be  made  with  publishers  desir- 
ing chromos  in  quantity..  "  jan-tf. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


FARM  AND  TREIGHT  WAGONS. 


liiiipi 

■ 

1 

We  offer  for  sale,  as  the  Agents  for  Baltimore,  the  SCflUT'l  LER  WAGON.  We  will  not  adopt 
the  stereotype  phrase  of  advertisers  generally — that  they  are  "  the  best  in  the  world  " — but  will 
WARRANT  them  to  be  equal  to  any,  and  superior  to  many  makes  that  are  represented  on  paper  as 
the  BEST.  The  wagons  speak  for  themselves.  We  ask  an  examination  by  those  who  want,  before  they 
purchase  elsewhere,  if  possible.  A  written  warranty  will  be  furnished  with  each  wagon  sold,  if  de- 
sired.   Prices  as  follows  : 


size  of  skeins. 
2^x8 

3  x9 
3^x40 
3V^xll 
3^x12 

4  xl2 
For  the  above  prices, 


size  of  tires. 

11^x9-16 
l%x^ 

2  xM. 
include  Running 


CAPACITY, 
1,50U  lbs. 
2,000  " 
3,000  " 
3,500  " 
4,500  " 
5,500  " 
Gear,  Single  and 


Wrench  and  Stay  Chains.    Brake  and  Spring  Seat  furnished  at 


Top  Box, 
each. 


PRICE. 
fllO.OO 

110.00 

115.00 

120.00 

125.00 

137.50 

Whiffletrees,  Neck-yoke, 


The  above  cut  refiresents  a  very  neat,  beaulifuUy  huislied,  T 1 1 1 M  BLE-SKEIN  SPRING  WAGON, 
witli  one  Spring  Seat  and  either  Pole  or  Shafts.  Very  suitable  for  country  merchants  and  farmers  as  a 
light  express  wagon  or  pleasure  carriage. 

size  of  skein.         size  of  tires.  CAPACITY.  WITH   URAKE.     WITHOUT  BRAKE. 

2>^x7>i  IXX^J^  1,200  $118  $110 

l^x%  1,000  128  120 

Each  additional  seat  5.00 

One  pair  steps   3. no 

Extra  shafts  or  pole  10.00 

All  orders  will  have  prompt  attention. 

THOMAS  1TOB.B.ZS  «£c  SOIT, 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Agrricultural  Implements,  Machinery,  Seeds,  &c. 

;iplt  141  WEST  PRATT  STKBST,  BAL.TIMORE:. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


JOHN  C.  DURBOROW, 

GENERAL  AGENT  FOR 


55  LifiHT  ST.,  BIITIIRE. 


THE  BURDICK  INDEPENDENT  REAPER  with  BALTIMORE  SELF-RAKE,  was  awarded  FIRST 
PREMIUM  and  DIPLOMA  at  Maryland  State  Fair,  1873.  The  COMBINED  KIRBY  REAPER  and 
MOWER  with  BALTIMORE  SELF  RAKE,  received  FIRST  PREMIUM,  at  Montgomery  County  and 
Carroll  County,  Maryland  Kairs,  1873.  The  KIRBY  TWO-WHEEL  •  OWER,  received  FIRST  PRE- 
MIUM at  Carroll  County,  Frederick  County  and  Montgomery  County,  Maryland  Fairs,  1873. 

Simple,  Strong"  and  Dmral^le. 

POSITIVELY  NO  SIDE  DRAUGHT,  NO  WEIGHT  ON  THE  HORSES'  XECKS,  Extras  and  repairs  constantly  on 
hand.   Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

ALSO  DEALER  IN 

AGRIOUInTURAi:^  I]!K[P]:.1IM1! IVT.S^ 

Of  all  Kinds,  CUCUMBEK  PUMPS,  SEEDS,  &c. 
dee-ly  55  Light  Street,  near  Pratt,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MARYLAND  BAG  FACTORY. 


KLINEFELTER  BROS. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION  OF 

Dealers  in  Cotton  Bagging,  Ropes,  Twines,  &o. 

SHIPPING  AND  GRAIN  BAGS  FOR  HIRE. 
TOBACCO    BAGS    A  SPECIALTY. 

S.  W.  Cor.  South  &  Pratt  Streets, 

»iy  BALTIMORE  MD. 

4 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


SOLUBLE  SEA  ISLAND  GUANO : 

Of  Undoubted  Excellence  for  Cotton  and  Tobacco. 

Jlmmomated  Alkaline  Phosphate: 

The  Patrons  Manure,  to  whom  we  refer. 

$0«E  AKt)  MEAT  FESTtttZER ! 

This  article  being  combined  with  Potash,  contains  all  the  elements 
necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  plant  and  the  maturity  of  the  fruit. 

lOKE      STIR  BHIND  of  FIOUB  OF  BONE : 

From  our  Extensive  Factory  at  Falton,  Texas. 

AMMONIACAL  MATTER: 

Manufactured  of  uniform  quality. 

POTASH  SALTS,  of  our  own  importation. 

Sulphuric  Acid^  Dissolved  Bones, 

And  all  Articles  required  for  the  making  of  a  good 
Manure,  in  store,  and  for  sale,  by 

R.  W.  L.  RASIN  &  CO., 

S.  W.  Cor.  South  and  Water  Sts. 

,.lv  B^LTrMOItE. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Established  lS3r. 

MY  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


NOW  READY— Mailed  Free  to  all  Applicants. 


fHE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


WHITMAN'S 


FARM  AND  FREIGHT  WAGONS. 


THIMBLE  skein" 


Capacity. 

3  inch  Thimble  Skein,  Light  2  Horse  $115  00—2500  lbs. 

^  "        *«        "    Medium  2  Horse   120  00— 3000  lbs. 

3J  "        *'        "    Heavy  2  Horse   127  50— 4000  lbs. 

3|  "        «        "    3  or  4  Horse   132  50—5000  lbs. 

3|  **        **        "    for  4  Horses,  with  stiff  tongue, 

pole  and  stretcher  chains   142  50 — 5000  lbs. 

The  above  are  complete  with  whiffletrees,  neck  yoke,  bed  and  top  box,  stay  chains,  &c. 

IRON  AXLE  WAGONS. 

IJ  inch  Iron  Axle,  Light  2  Horse  $120  00—  2300  lbs. 

If                      Medium  2  Horse                           125  00—  2800  lbs. 

l|  "        *«          Heavy  2  Horse                              132  50—  3500  lbs. 

2     **        "  for    4  Horses,  with    stiff  tongue, 

pole  and  stretcher  chains,                                     150  00 —  5000  lbs. 

2J  *•        "               4            "          "              170  00—  7000  lbs. 

The  above  are  complete,  with  whiffletrees,  neck  yoke,  bed  and  top  box,  stay  chains,  &c. 
Brakeg  and  Seats  furnished  for  either  the  Thimble  Skein  or  Iron  Axle  Wagons  at  th« 
following  additional  cost,  viz  : 

Spring  Seat,  (with  2  steel  springs)  $6.    Patent  Brakes,  $4.    Lock  Chain,  $1. 
EVERY  WA»0]V  W^I^R^INTED. 

XS.  WHITMAM  &  SOIffS^ 

Nos.  145  &  147  W.  Pratt  Street, 

:B  AX.TI3^  ORE. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER, 


BAI.TIMORE,  MD. 

C.  R.  HOG  AN,  Proprietor. 

Capacity  350  Guests, 


Has  just  received  a  series  of  Costly  and  Elegant  Improve- 
ments, embracing  every  Department  of  the  Hotel,  having  been 
Remodeled,  Enlarged  and  Newly  Furnished  throughout 
thereby  supplying  a  want  long  felt  by  the  traveling  public,  a 
"FIRST  CLASS  HOTEL,"  at  the  very  moderate  price  of 
$2  50  per  day. 

There  is  attached  to  the  Hotel  the  most  Elegant  and  exten- 
6iv«  RESTAURANT  in  the  city,  theieby  enabling  persons  to 
engage  Rooms  and  live  on  the  European  plan,  if  so  desired. 
Jan-ly 


THdlAS  II.  ttftE¥£¥, 

"West  Grrove,  Cliestei?  CountVa  r*a. 

Breeder  &  Shipper  of  Butter  Dairy  Stock, 

INCLUDING 

mm  mmmm,  ildihsiy,  aid  Jiasii, 

Also,  Yorkshire  and  Berkshire  Pigs,  and  Daik  Brahma  Chickens, 

octly  Bred  from  the  best  Strains  of  Imported  Stock. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


WE  ARE  PREPARED  to  OFFER 
EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCE- 
MENTS to  SMART,  ENERGET- 
IC MEN  AND  WOMEN  WHO 
ARE  OUT  OF  EMPLOYMENT, 
TO  ENGAGE  IN  THE  SALE  OF 
the  WORLD-RENOWNED  WIL- 
SON SHUTTLE  SEWING  MA- 
CHINES, in  UNOCCUPIED  TER- 
RITORY. For  farther  Paiticu- 
lars  Address  WILSON  SEWING 
MACHINE  CO.,  NEW  YORK, 
PHILADELPHIA.  BOS- 

'■'d"  o«a"o"honor     TON.  CHICAGO,  SAINT 
D.PuoMA  OF  LOUIS,  NEW  ORLEANS, 

"  OR  CLEVELAND,  OHIO. 

Retail  §tore,  33  North  Charles  Street,  Baltimore, 


THE  WILSON  RECEIVED 
THE 


june-ly 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


THE  Largest  and  most  complete  assortment  of 

FRESH  AND  GENUINE  SEEDS 


ISv®:^  offered  in  Baltimore^ 

IMBRACING  ALL  THE  NEWEST  AND  MOST  APPROVED  VARIETIES  OF  THIS  COUNTRY 

AND  OF  EUROPE. 


WE  HAVE  LAID  IN  AN  UNUSUALLY  LARGE  STOCK  OF  GARDEN  SEEDS, 
AND  ALSO  OFFER  AN  ASSORTMENT  NEVER  EQUALLED  IN 

BALTIMORE  OF 

Seed  Potatoes,  Millet, 

Clover,  White  Clover, 

Timothy,  Alsike  Clover, 

Orchard  Grass,  Lucerne, 
Rye  Grass,         Hungarian  Grass, 
Kentucky  Blue  Gass,         Herds  Grass, 
Seed  Oats,  Wheat, 

Corn,  Rye,  Buckwheat, 
&c.,  &c.,  &c. 

Prices  as  Loiv  as  those  of  any  other  First- Class 

Seed  House. 


B.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


^^^^   WIRE  RAILING 

ORNAMSmL  WIRE  WORKS. 

1>  \J  1"  XT  ]i    Ac  CO. 

ISTo.  36  ISTorth.  Howard  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MANUFACTURE 

Wire  Railing  for  Cemeteries,  Balconies,  &c. 

SIEVES,  FENDERS,  CAGES,  SAND  &  COAL  SCREENS,  WOVEN  WIRE,  *«. 
Qovij  /ilso,  Iron  Bedsteads,  Chairs,  Settees,  &c.,  &c. 


ESTABLISHED  1811. 

MANUFACTURER  OF 
IMPORTER  AND  DEALER  IN 

WATCHES,  DIAMONDS  &  NEW  BRONZES, 

TREBLE  SILVER-PLATED  WARE  OF  NEW  DESIGNS, 
TABLE  CUTLERY,  ifec,  ifec. 

Our  Silverware,  made  on  the  premises,  and  of  the  Finest  Standard  Silver,  all  of  which  w«  ©fcr 
at  the  lowest  prices,  at 

Dec-iy  No,  135  W.  Baltimore  St,  near  Calvert  St.,  BaltimeF*. 

MARYLAND  POUDRETTE, 

Hich  in  Phosphates,  Ammonia  and  other  Alkaline  Salts, 

AS  PER  ANALYSIS,  containing  in  one  ton  of  2,000  pounds,  say 

34  pounds  Ammonia, 
39  pounds  Potash, 
38  pounds  Phosphoric  Acid, 
Also,  LIME,  MAGNESIA,  and  other  valuable  constituents  in  smaller  quantities.— 
For  sale,  packed  in  barrels  or  bags,  at  $15  per  ton,  2,000  pounds,  by 

HSALTH  DEPARTMENT^ 

28  Holliday  street,  Baltimore. 

Oct  6-t 

100,000  PESACK  TREBS, 

BESIDES  A  YAEIED  AIsTD  GENMIAL  ASSOETMENT  OE 

OTHER  NURSERY  STOOK^ 

For  sale  very  low,  at  Middle  town  Nursery  and  Fruit  Farm. 
For  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Priee  List — free — address 

octiy  New  Castle  County,  Del, 
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mm  umm\\  mw  \m\, 

TVEW^HJK,    IV.  J. 

Notice  to  Cotton,  Wheat  and  Tobacco  Planters. 

Twenty-four  years  trial  ia  America  and  England — we  offer  you 

LISTER'S  STANDARD  FERTILIZERS, 

Not  to  be  excelled  by  any  Manufacturers. 

Lister  s  Standard  Bone  Superphosphate  of  Lime ^ 

Guaranteed  to  be  Cheaper  than  the  best  Phosphate  in  the  market, 
and  up  to  the  analysis  represented. 

Lister's  Celebrated  Bone  Dust — Bone  Meal — and 

Bone  Flour. 

SAMUEL  TOWNSEND  &  SON,  . 

L.  KELLUM  &  CO,  [  Sole  Agents, 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS,  ^  Baltimore. 

seply 


EDWD.  J.  EVANS  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL 

i«iS€R¥liEM  ill  SECeilEi, 


A  complete  assortment  of  Standard  and  Dwarf  FRUIT  TREES,  SHADE  and  ORNA- 
MENTAL TRKES,  EVERGREENS,  Hardy  Ornamental  and  Climbing  SHRUBS, 
GRAPES,  SMALL  FRUITS,  HEDGE  PLANTS,  &c. 

Garden  and  Flower  Seeds,  Grass  Seeds,  Seed  Potatoes,  Seed  Corn,  Oats,  Wheat,  Hedge 
Seeds,  &c.,  and  HORTICULTURAL  GOODS  of  all  kinds. 

J^"Descriptive  Catalogues  and  price  lists  mailed  to  appKoantfi,  mar-ly 

SMITH,  DIXON  k  CO., 

Commission  Paper  Warehouse 

MANUFAOTUEERS  Of 

PAP'ER  ^TSTD  MACHINE  MADE 

PAPER  BAGS, 

33   SSoutln   Charles  Street, 

IBALTIMORE,  MD. 
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R.  SINCLAIR  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

AGRICULTURAL  IfVIFLEIIENTS  AND  MACHINERY, 

ALSO,  GROWERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 

GARDEN  AND  FIELD  SEEDS, 
Il^ealei's    in    F'n:ait    Treos    audi  Plants. 


Would  call  the  special  attention  of  our  friends  and  customers,  to  the  following  first-class  Ma- 
chinery and  Implements,  which  we  guarantee  to  be  equal  to  any  article  of  the  kind  made  in  this  Coun- 
try, being  all  of  our  own  Manufacture. 

We  name  in  part,  such  Machines  as  are  required  by  the  Farmer  and  Planter  for  the  Winter  and 
Spring  Seasons,  Yiz  :  SIl¥CIiAIB'S  PATENT  M AfsTICATOK,' 
of  which  we  make  four  sizes,  viz  :  Hand,  Steam  and  Horse  Power. 

Siinclair's  Patent  Screw  Propeller  Hay  Straw  4&  Fodder  Cutters, 

of  which  we  make  four  sizes,  viz  :  Light  Hand  Pcver,  Hand  Power,  several  sizes,  and  Horse  Power 
three  sizes.  All  of  the  above-named  Cutters  are  our  own  Patents  and  Manafacture,  and  are  such  as  we 
can  recommend. 

Reading's  Patent  Horse-Power  Corn  Sheller,  with  Fan  Attachment. 

*•  '*  "  Sheller,  plain. 

Double  Spout  Hand  or  Power  Sheller.    Single  Spout  Sheller s— all  kinds. 
Corn  and  Cob  Mills,  Grist  Mills,  for  Farm  and  Plantation  use.   WHEAT  AND  CORN 
FANNING  MILLS. 

**  Anderson's  "  Agricultural  Steamer,  for  preparing  feed  for  Stock  The  best  in  use. 
Threshers  and  Separaters— different  kinds  and  sizes. 

Horse  Powers,  all  sizes  and  patterns. 

Ox  Yokes  and  Bows,  Horse  Power  Road  Scrapers,  Hay  and  Straw  Presses. 

Plows,  different  kinds  and  sizes.  Harrows,  Cultivators,  and  all  kinds  of  Farming  and  Horti- 
cultural Tools.  Address,  K..  &  OO. 
Dec-iy                                                                62  Light  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 


ISrOAII  W^JLKER  &  CO. 

THE 


OF  BALTIMORE,  MD. 

Announoe  the  iDtroduction  of  a  plan  of  ordering 

CLOTHING  AND  UNDERWEAR  BY  LETTER, 

To  which  they  call  your  special  attention.     They  will  send  on  application  their 
improved  and  accurate  KULES  FOR  SELF-MEASUREME>  T,  and  a  full 
line  of  samples  from  their  immense  stock  of 

Cloths,  Oassimeres,  Coatings,  Shirtings  &c.,  &c, 

A  large  and  well-assorted  stock  of  READY-MADE  CLOTHlxlO  always 
on  handr  together  with  a  full  line  of  FURNISHING  GOODS. 

NOAH  WALKER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Men's  and  Boys'  Clothing  and  Furnishing 
Goods,  either  Ready-Made  or  5lade  to  Order: 


Nos.  Z6S  &  J67  W, 


BALTIMORE  ST., 

Baltimore,  3Icl, 
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R.  0-  TAYLOR, 

OPPOSITE   BARNUM'S   HOTEL,  Baltimore, 


HATS.  FURS.  UMBRELLAS. 


Wm.  W.  Pretzman. 


Gr.  E.  S.  Lansdowne, 


PRINCE 


If.  O".  IS.IISr]NrE3Y, 

BREEDER  OF 

BROWN  LEGHORII  FOWLS, 

ORIGINATOR  AND  BREEDER  OF 

WORCESTER  COUNTY  FOWLS. 

Eggs  for  Hatching  and  Fowls  for  Sale 
AT  FAIR  PRICES. 
jP.  O.  Address,  Olean  Street, 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 

[YARDS  AT  TATNUCK.] 

I  claim  to  have  bred  Brown  Leghorn  Fowls  as  long 
as  any  person  in  Americaj  apd  to  have  the  Largest 
White  Ear-Lobb  Stock  there  is  now  in  the  world. 
Am  breeding  them  at  Buffalo,  N.  Y,,  for  my  western 
trade,  and  at  several  other  places  beside  my  Home 
Yards.    Have  over  2000  Thorough  Bred  Chicks. 

I  also  offer  to  beat  with  said  Brown  Leghorns  any  other  breed  of  fowls  in  the  world — laying  eggs,  or 
for  early  poultry.  They  are  non-sitters.  Have  taken  1st  and  special  premiums  at  all  the  exhibitions  I 
have  attended  this  season.  Am  breeding  from  three  1st  premium  Cocks  and  Cockerels,  and  several  2d 
and  3d  premiums.    Have  sold  no  premium  birds.       I  MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

STRAWBERRIES,  GRAPES  &  CURRANTS, 

and  have  several  acres  under  cultivation — have  taken  first  premiums  at  the  Worcester  County  Horticul- 
tural Society's  annual  exhibition,  for  largest  and  best  collections  Strawberries,  five  years  in  succession, 
and  have  sold  Strawberries  grown  out  of  doors  at  a  higher  price  per  quart  than  any  other  man  in  the 
State.  I  also  offer  a  limited  number  of  Plants  of  my  new  seedling  Strawberry,  Kinney's  No.  10.  I  have 
tested  the  No.  10  thoroughly,  fruiting  one  acre  the  past  season,  and  shall  set  5  acres  for  next  season.  It 
is  by  far  the  most  profitable  Market  Strawberry  I  am  acquainted  with.  Is  a  seedling  of  Wilson  crossed 
on  Jucunda.  Is  a  better  berry  in  every  respect  than  the  Wilson,  and  nearly  two  weeks  later.  Is  just 
what  we  have  all  been  watching  for.  It  does  remarkably  well  in  all  soils  where  it  has  been  tried.  As 
hardy  as  Wilson,  is  stronger  in  growth,  and  as  productive. 

I  shall  sell  a  limited  number  of  plants  in  the  spring  of  IS^S,  at  $3  per  dozen,  $20  per  hundred,  and 
$100  per  thousand.  seply 

BERKSHIRE  PIGS 

Partridge  Cochin  and  White  Leghorn 

At  $4  each,  or  $10  per  Trio, 

CHARLES  S.  TAYLOR, 
Iiw6t  Wynonft  Stock  Farm,  Burlington,  New  Jergejr. 
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THE  CUMING'S 

IMPROVED  FEED  OUTTEi 

Tlie  Only  lE*erfeet  ]>Xacliiii.es 

FOR  CUTTING  HAY,  STRAW,  STALKS, 

AND  ALL  KINDS  OF  FODDER. 


We  make  Sis  Sizes,  with  capacity  from  500  lbs.  to  3  tons  per  hour. 


The  CUMING'S  CUTTERS  are  fifteen  years  ahead  of  all  other  makes.  Fifteen 
years  ago  they  were  what  other  cutters  are  now,  that  is,  geared  cutters.  The  Cuming's 
are  not  geared,  receiving  the  power  direct  upon  the  knives. 

The  No.  1  has  three  knives,  all  other  sizes  four. 

The  machines  are  made  from  the  choicest  material  and  perfectly  finished,  and  are  well 
known  in  the  North  and  West,  and  can  now  be  had  in  all  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  the  South.    Send  for  circulars  to 

E.  W,  BOSS  &  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers, 

decly  Fulton,  Oswego  Co.,  N.  T. 
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MORO  PHILLIP'S 

GEfiuiNB  IMPEOYBD 

SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME. 

Reduced  in  price,  and  improved  in  quality  by  the  addition  qf  Potash.  This  article  is  already  too  well 
knowa  to  require  any  comments  upon  its  Agricultural  value.  Fiftkmn  years  experience  has  fully  demon- 
strated to  the  agricultural  community  its  lasting  qualities  on  all  crops,  and  the  introduction  of  Potash 
gives  it  additional  value. 

Price  $50  Per  Ton,  2000  lbs.    Discount  to  Dealers. 
Superior  to  Peruvian  Guano.    Discount  to  Dealers. 

Manafactured  by  MOEO  PHILLIPS. 

Price  $50  Per  Ton  a^OOO  Pounds.   Discount  to  Dealers. 

f  no  S.  DELAWABE  AV.,  PhUadelphia,  Pa. 

For  sale  at  Manufacturer's  Depots  :  \ 

(95  SOUTH  STKBET,  Baltimore,  Md. 

And  by  Dealers  in  general  throughout  the  country.    Pamphlets  mailed  free  on  application. 
GEO.  J.  STORCK.  ADOLPH  STORCK.  EDW.  J.  STORCK. 


mmEmM.  w®9b  weMS. 

A.  STORCK  &  SONS, 

No,  71  E.  Monument  St.  and  259  -N.  Front  Street^ 

NEAR  BELAIR  MARKET, 

DEALERS  IN  LUiMBER. 

WHITE  PINE,  of  all  sizes  and  qualities. 

Weather-boarding,  Partition  Laths,  Palings,  Fencing,  Shingles,  &c. 
Yi  LLOW  PINE  Joists,  Scantling  and  Floorings,  on  hand  and  made  to  order. 

All  kinds  of  Scroll  and  Ornamental  Work — such  as,  Brackets,  Barge  Boarding,  Finials, 
Arbor  Sweeps,  Mouldings,  Newel's  Bannisters,  Balustrades,  Bed-posts,  Table  Legs,  Ten 
Pins  and  Balls,  &c. 

Particular  attention  given  to  getting  out  and  working  Hand  Rails  ready  to  put  up  t© 
suit  any  style  of  stairway,  for  the  Country  Trade. 
HUBS  of  all  sizes  and  kinds  a  Specialty. 

Jt^ln  offering  the  above  articles  we  likewise  desire  to  inform  our  friends  in  the  couniry 
that  we  always  buy  or  take  in  exchangh  for  the  game,  Cedar,  Locuet  and  Chcsnut  Posts; 
Black  Gum,  White  Oak  and  Locust  Timber  for  Hubs;  and  large  White  Oak  Logs  for 
Meat  Blocks.  m»Y-ly 
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Nothing  Succeeds  like  Success,  based  upon 

Real  Merit. 


Ail  Iron  and  Steel 


HARROWS  &  CULTIVATORS 

Were  never  advertise  and  pushed  for  sale  at  distant  markets,  until  five  years 
experience  and  use  among  home  and  near-by  buyers  had  demonstrated  them  to 
be  beyond  question 

Pre-eminently  Superior  in  Quality  of  Work  and  in  Durability. 

Within  the  last  three  years  the  demand  has  wonderfully  increased  and  sales 
have  been  made  to  parties  at  all  points  between  the  Gulf  ot  Mexico  and  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  far  West.  During  the  past  Summer  and  Fall  another  factory 
was  erected  and  a  duplicate  set  of  machinery  placed  therein,  the  original  set 
having  been  especially  designed  for  making  our  implements.  Since  the  first  of 
December  both  establishments  have  been  running  on  full  time  and  will  turn  out 
during  1875  at  least 

6,000  All  Iron  and  Steel  Harrows  and  Cultivators, 

THE  MATERIAL  FOR  THAT  NUMBER  BEING  ON  HAND. 

All  things  fairly  considered  these  implements  are  the  cheapest  a  farmer  or 
planter  can  buy  and  will  prove  the  most  satisfactory  in  freedom  from  expenses 
for  repairs ;  there  is  not  a  particle  of  cast  or  malleable  iron  about  either,  the 
material  being  entirely  wrought  iron  and  steel. 

During  the  seven  years  of  manufacture  over  25,000  of  Colton's  All  Iron  and 
Steel  Harrows  and  Cultivators  have  been  sold;  since  the  Spring  of  1872,  over 
2,000  have  been  sold  in  New  York. 

This  success  is  absolutely  unapproached  by  any  other  Harrow  and  Cultivator 
on  this  Continent.  Our  Harrows  have  met  in  practical  field  trial  with  every 
competing  implement  of  any  general  or  even  local  reputation  in  Canada  and 
New  York  AKD  WEKE  NEVER  YET  BEATEN  UNDEE  ANY  CIRCUM- 
STANCES WHATEVER  AT  A  PUBLIC  FIELD  TRIAL;  the  Cultivator 
being  a  newer  implement  has  not  had  many  opportunities  of  competing  practi- 
cally but  in  the  few  instances  where  tried  with  others  has  been  victorious  each 
and  every  time.  [over] 
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I  am  fully  convinced  that  their  general  introduction 
would  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  farmers  of  the  State. 


Prof. 

As  pertinent  to  statements  made  on  preceeding 
page  that  following  are  appended. 

The  Coeonta  Manufacturing  CompaDy  are  our 
agents  in  Otsego  Co.,  N.  Y.,  but  before  "taking 
hold"  and  making  themselves  responsible  for  tht 
worth  of  a  new  implement  they  made  an  exhaustive 
test  which  in  part  shows  WHY  our  harrow  is  su- 
pererior  : 

Oneonta,  Otsego  Co.,  May  Gih,  1873. 

R.  P.  CoLTON — Dear  Sir  : — In  a  trial  of  your  all 
Iron  and  Steel  Harrow  we  have  proved  the  follow 
ing  facts  to  our  entire  satisfaction. 

1st.  It  will  do  as  much  good  work  in  one  day  as 
any  ordinary  harrow  will  in  two  days. 

2d.  On  uneven  ground  it  will  on  account  of  its 
self  adjusting  qualities  do  better  work  than  can 
possibly  be  done  by  other  harrows. 

3d.  The  draft  of  your  Harrow  is  lighter  than 
most  plows  used  on  the  same  land  ;  tested  by  a 
Fairbanks  Dynanometer  the  average  draft  was  310 
lbs. 

4th.  Its  Strength  is  very  great.  We  drew  it  20 
rods  and  back  over  a  sod  field  thickly  imbeded  with 
small  and  large  stones  ;  the  harrow  loosened  all  ii 
went  over,  cleared  itself  ot  every  one  and  sustained 
no  damage  not  even  a  tooth  being  bent  or  loosened 
Signed  by 

D.  W.  FORD,  Sec'y  Oneonta  M'fg.  Co. 

E.  C  HODGE,  Invent,  Hodge's  Reversib'e  Plow. 
0.  HOUGHTALING,  Farmer,  and  several  others. 


EGBERTS,  Cornell,  Dec.  22d,  1874. 

Among  our  customers  are  :  Davis  Cossitt  Esq  , 
Sheriff  of  this  County,  John  Greenway,  Esq.,  the 
great  Brewer  and  extensive  Farmer,  A.  B.  Avery, 
Prest.  Onondaga  Co.  Milk  Association,  G.  Spauld- 
ing,  Esq  ,  E.  Makyes,  Prest.  Farmers  Club  and 
Fairs  ot  Geddes,  Onondaga  and  Lafayette  Town- 
ships, and  others  equally  well  known  and  respected 
bereabouts.  Oar  farmers  talk  highly  of  the  merits 
of  both  implements,  aud  we  have  never  had  any 
returned  when  left  on  trial  with  promise  of  being 
bought  if  satisfactory  and  superior  in  working. 

STACKLIOUSG  &.  RAYNOR. 

Our  implements  were  never  known  or  heard  of 
in  the  district  where  the  above  weie  sold  by  Messrs. 
Stackhouse  &  Raynor,  until  they  took  hold  of  the 
business  as  slated. 

l?i.iICES. 

The  retail  prices  of  Cjlton's  All  Iron  and  Steel 
Harrows  and  Cultivators  will  be  as  follows  : 
Harrows  in  3  sectionSj  30  teeth,  6  ft  spread,  $22  50 
"        "  4  40    *'      8  "      "  30.00 

"  "  5  "  50  "  10  "  "  37.50 
Cultivators  in  3  sections,  24  teeth,  6ft  spread,  32.00 
Extra  Cultivator,  sections  each,  10. Oq 

"    Harrow,  "        "  7  00 

IN  COMPARING  COST  of  "ALL  IRON 
AND  STEEL  HARROWS"  wiih  common  wooden 
ones,  REMEMBER  that  our  3  section  harrow,  will 
actually  do  as  much  work  in  a  day  as  the  best  Scotch 
frame  or  36  toothed  square  harrow,  and  the  same 
power  required  to  draw  these  latter  will  work  our 
4  section  implement,  which  is  WARRANTED  to 
harrow  15  to  17  acres  once  over  in  the  ordinary 
day's  work  of  a  man  and  team,  WITH  DRAFT 
NO  GREATER  than  a  two-horse  plow  in  same  land. 

Oar  Cultivators  are  cheaper  than  any  otners  of 
same  width  and  work,  while  BOTH  IMPLEMENTS 
ARE  ABOVE  COMPARISON  AS  TO  DURABILI- 
TY ;  the  material  in  ail  being  entirely  wrought 
iron  and  steel. 


The  following  is  specially  printed  for  the  benefit 
of  agents  and  dealers. 

Onondaga  Hill,  N.  Y.  June,  8tb,  1874. 

L.  W.  Johnston,— Dear  Sir  :— In  the  Fall  of  1873 
we  took  the  agency  of  Colton's  All  Iron  and  Steel 
Harrows  and  Cultivators,  selling  about  a  dozen 
that  peason  ;  this  Spring  we  have  sold  over  Six- 
Dozen. 

Manufactured  and  Warranted  by      R.  P.  COLTON. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

BALTIMORE,  MIX 

Wholesale  Agents  at  Manufacturers'  Lowest  Prices,  for 

Maryland  and  the  South. 
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!UPERPHOSPH/i 

OF  m 

LIME  i 


IMAMUFACTURED  BY^ , 

5ALTIM0RE. 


WHITMAN'S 
SUPER-PHOSPHATE  OF  LIIVIE, 

Manufactured  only  by  E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

IS  TEE 

MOST  RELIABLE  PHOSPHATE  IN  THE  MAEKET. 
Price  f  50  Per  Ton,  in  Sacks,  of  160  ponnds  each. 


•0 — 


MISSOURI  BONE  MEAL. 

Its  Sttperior  an  Impossibility. 

Analysis  :      Ammonia   4.38 

Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime  49.51 

Which  is  the  highest  analysis  yielded  by  pure  bone.    The  larg- 
est particles  are  smaller  than  timothy  seed. 

Price  $48  Per  Ton,  in  Sacks  of  160  lbs.  each. 

C  AU  TIO]^  ! 

As  some  parlies  are  offering  as  Missouri  Bone  Meal  other  than  the 
jgenuine  article,  we  caution  all  persons  that  none  is  geniiine  unless  the 
I  bags  are  branded  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut.  Our  Trade  Mark 
}is  copyrighted,  and  we  take  the  entire  production  of  the  Mill,  and  all  in- 
fringements upon  our  copyright  will  be  prosecuted  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  law.  This  article  is  perfectly  pure,  and  has  made  a  reputation  for  ex- 
cellence never  equaled  by  any  Bone  offered  in  this  market.  We  do  not  claim  that  Bones  ground  in  Mis- 
souri are  any  better  than  otners,  but  we  do  claim  that  the  Bone  ground  by  our  Mill  is  perfectly  pure, 
and  in  unusually  fine  condition.  "Missouri  Bone  Meal"  is  a  name  that  we  gave  to  designate  this  par- 
ticular article;  and  to  keep  other  dealers  from  palming  off  their  goods  upon  those  desiring  the  genuine 
Missouri  Bone  Meal,  we  have  had  our  Trade  Mark  copyrighted. 


We  have  sold  hundreds  of  tons  of  this  Bone,  and  it  has  invariably  given  satisfaction. 

Peruvian  Guano,  South  Carolina  Bone  (fine  ground  or  dissolved,)  Plaster.  Sulphuric 
Acid,  Potash,  Sulphate  of  Soda,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  and  all  kinds  of  Fertilizer  materials 
always  on  hand  and  for  sale  at  the  lowest  market  prices. 

E.  WHITMAN  &  SONS, 

Dealers  in  Agricultural  Implements  and  Garden  Seeds, 


sep -tf 


145  &  147  W.  fRATT  ST.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


THE  MARYLAND  FARMER. 


Bone  Flour  &  Bone  Dust 

AMMONIA,  4.37 
BONE  PHOSPHATE  OF  LIME,    -       -       -  44.56 

Ground  by  ourselves,  and  warranted  pure.    Superior  to  any  offered  in  this  market. 
Packed  in  good,  strong  bags.    Price  $43  per  ton. 

J.  J.  TURNER  &  CO. 

Wm.  Stdabt  Symington.  Thos.  A.  Symington. 

PATAPSCO  CHEMICAL  WORKS. 


MANUFAGTURERS  OF 

OXIL.  ^I1*]R.IOILi 

A^ND  OTHER  CHEMICALS. 


Feb-ly 


Works  on  Locust  Point,  1.  -p.  ^  t  -r^-r-^  <-^-f=c^ 
Office,  44  South  Street,  J  ^^-l-tis^ok-e. 


CHOICE  POULTRY. 

MAKE  A  SPECIALTY  OF 

Light  Brahmas,  Black  Cochins, 

BufF  Cochins,  and  Sebright  Bantams, 

And  can  also  furnish  most  of  the  varieties  of 

PURE  BRED  FOWLS,  DUCKS  AND  TURKIES, 

At  very  low  prices  for  pure  bloods.     Have  a  large  stock  Light  Brah- 
mas orf  hand,  and  can  fill  orders  in  any  quantities  with  No.  1  birds. 

Satisfaction  given.    No  Circulars,  but  gladly  write  any  information. 

Prices  usually  from  $4  to  $5  each — some  very  extra  birds  a  little 
higher.    Prices  include  boxing,  &e. 

A  few  BERKSHIRE  SWINE,  same  stock  as  stock  1st  Prize  at  Con- 
neticut  State  Agrictltural  Exhibition  last  September.  Extra  fine  speci- 
mens $10  each  at  8  weeks  old. 

C  I^.  IVETTLETOIV, 

nov-ly  Box  630,  Birmingham,  Connecticut. 


